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SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S “SHAMROCK III.” WAS LAUNCHED AT DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND, MARCH 17. SINCE 
THEN SHE HAS HAD SOME TRIAL SPINS WHICH HAVE SHOWN HER TO BE A REMARKABLY FAST BOAT 


a : (See page 11) 
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T IS IMPOSSIBLE AT THIS TIME and from this distance to 
trace in the financial intricacies of the land bill the benefits 
to the Irish peasantry that are expected to result from this 
measure. But it is a good omen that the people on the ground, 
the men who have been most anxious about the perplexed ques- 

tion, believe and say that the bill is a long stride toward tenant 
ownership. A bill that is indorsed by both the Nationalists and the 
Ulster Orangemen must be, at least, skilful. The economic troubles 
of Ireland have sprung largely from a system of landlord ‘‘absentee- 
ism.’? The owners of the land live in England or on the Continent, 
and whatever money has been derived from the cultivation of the soil 
has gone abroad. To tell the sober truth, it has not been much, 
for the lack of attention on the part of the owners to the detailed 
management of their property has been allied with a lack of incentive 
on the part of the tenants, to produce the greatest degree of ineffi- 
The Irish landlord and the Irish tenant both have been 
proverbially poor. This bill seems to Strike at the root of the agri- 
cultural depression of Ireland. It pays the landlord and 
it promises to place the tenant in possession of the 
farms. The English taxpayer pays the bill, and if he 
had the deserts of his stupidity it would be a heavier bill. This much 
for the economic side of the settlement. The ‘‘turbulence’’ of Ire- 
land will be quieted for a time, but a mere economic measure which 
has to take into account the growth of a monstrous incubus on the 
life of a nation, will not dispose at once of the centuries-old political 
grievances of the Irish. Unless the land bill is followed by a conces- 
sion of some degree of political separation, there will exist an ‘Irish 
trouble”? to disturb the repose of Englishmen and excite the interest 
Fortunately there are signs that this concession is in 
When the Irish landlords are 
Their 


ciency. 


of the world. 
the minds of governing Englishmen. 
paid, half the influence against a home rule bill disappears. 
sentiments have depended upon their interest to a great extent. 
They will go away and spend their money judiciously, and the Gov- 
ernment will fight it out with the representatives of the tenants. 
The end of that argument ought to be home rule for Ireland. 


N THE WHOLE WE THINK it is a very fortunate thing for the 

world that peace does not depend upon the professional soldiers 
or the warlike newspapers. If the matter were left to the Admirals 
of the American and German navies or to the daily journals of New 
York or Berlin, we would not give much for the chances of peace be- 
tween the two nations. The other day the Admiral of the American 
navy came home from the Caribbean Sea and confided, as through a 
megaphone, to a friend his impression that some playful manceuvres 
which he had been practicing in Southern waters were intended to 
convince: the German Emperor that he was making a dangerous ex- 
periment in diplomacy. He added a contemptuous criticism of the 
German navy as a fighting force. The German warriors and their 
newspaper allies took up the challenge with great courage, and a de- 
bate began which left the general impression on the peaceful mind 
that a battle between the two navies would result in 
the prompt extermination of both not because of their 
strength but because of their weakness. Otherwise the 
discussion has been as futile as these paper duels always are. Nothing 
could be more untrustworthy for practical uses than a comparison of 
‘‘naval strength’’ by statistics. On paper°the Chinese navy looked 
as strong as the Japanese, but in the first real encounter was com- 
pletely smothered. A good Spanish mathematician fired with patriot- 
ism could have proved in April, 1898, that the Spanish navy was at 
least the equal of our own. But in July, 1898, where were the gal- 
leons of Spain? As a matter of fact, neither Admival Dewey, nor 
Lieutenant-General Count Reventlow nor even the gallant newspaper 
editors could tell what the issue of a struggle between the fleets would 
be. We sincerely hope the relative strength of Germany and the 
United States will never be put to a more severe test than the con- 
jectures of the mathematicians and the debates of the wardroom. 
Probably we are safe in the hope, notwithstanding the turbulence of 


the warriors. 


GROUP OF OUR FELLOW CITIZENS of Irish birth con- 

nected with the Clan-na-Gael have begun a most vigorous and 
picturesque movement for the suppression of the grotesque ‘‘stage 
Irishman.’ If their methods were a little less arbitrary we could 
wish them luck, for we know of no travesty more unjust to a race 
than the so-called Irish play of the American stage. But 
wé doubt whether the right way to display disapproval 
of this gross caricature on a decent-living people is to 
hurl rotten eggs and cabbages at the offending ‘‘comedians.’’ That 
performance rather tends to point the common gibes at the intoler- 
ance and bad temper of the Irish asa race. It is hard to trace the 
genesis of the caricature of the Irishmen upon which ignorant artists 
and actors have united with apparent faith in its genuineness. In the 
comic Englishman or German or Jew of the stage and the papers 


wé see occasional traces of fidelity to life. But whence sprang the 
gorilla-faced monstrosity who represents the Celt in the minds of low 
comedian and newspaper illustrator? Not out of Ireland, certainly. 
As for the ‘‘comic’’ conception of the brogue, it is the wonder of 
every Irishman who knows the real variations from the English lan- 
guage which are practiced with grace or grotesqueness by the green- 
horn from the old country. We do not blame Irishmen for detesting 
these caricatures, but they may soothe themselves with the reflection 
that the ‘‘McFadden Flats’’ kind of play and the simian Irishman of 
the comic illustrator are finding their level in the lowest theatres and 
the most vulgar papers where they take their rightful place among 
kindred monstrosities. We advise the indignant Irishmen of the Clan- 
na-Gael to let them abide there in peace. Such outbreaks as have 
been reported in New York ands Philadelphia do a great deal more 
to injure the standing of the race in the eyes of a public that likes 
fair play than a whole race of libellous comedians and caricaturists. 


XPERTS IN ART ARE DISPUTING over whether Mr. J. Pierpont 

Morgan has bought forgeries instead of originals in some of his 
most expensive recent purchases. As a matter of fact, there is no- 
body in the world-—no artist, no professional connoisseur—who ‘is not 
sometimes deceived by the cleverness of imitations, and this has been 
so flagrantly illustrated since art became so much the fashion, that it 
is now generally understood. A more interesting truth about our rich 
business men as buyers of art is that they can almost never secure for 
themselves the same pleasure that art gives to the artist or to the 
man of culture and of freedom from care. Mr. Morgan ‘‘doth be- 
stride the narrow world like a colossus.’? It is expected that if he 
fulfils his intention of sailing for Europe on April 8, his departure 
will be marked by a serious break in stocks. His life is insured for 
millions, he settles strikes, makes and unmakes railway presidents, 
and changes the currents of trade; but one thing that he 
can not do is to suck the same happiness from a thing 
of beauty that he might have enjoyed with a different 
life, any more than Mr. Rockefeller can purchase, with all his 
millions, a first-class or even moderately efficient stomach. When 
a man has three good meals a day, the only person who can make 
him richer is he who can increase his appetite. Any one of us would 
be glad to have Mr. Morgan’s power, and yet it takes from him the 
greatest delights of private life. He can not even go into the theatre 
and enjoy himself in quiet. He is pestered by reporters at every 
turn. His yacht is his only refuge, and even then his mind must be 
the slave of wealth. There is no more dramatic figure in the world 
to-day than this powerful financier, and, since tragedy consists in 
inevitable human boundaries, there is none more properly tragic. 
‘Make your hero a King,”’ said Aristotle to the playright—in other 
words, give him every opportunity, wealth, place, power, and then 
nature will set the bounds and make the tragedy. 


LIMIT 


TILL ANOTHER OCTOPUS HAS BEGUN to emerge into the 

light. This time it is the small publisher who seems to be 
doomed. Of the hundred and odd former combinations, most of 
which have been born in the last few years, only one had to do with 
anything outside of industry. This movement toward the concentra- 
tion of the book trade is, therefore, the second in the domain of art 
and thought. Thus far there is no combination for the purpose of 
buying the output of Sargent, Whistler, Abbey, and their peers, and 
disposing of it under the most favorable conditions to the most ex- 
tended market. There is no association for controlling musical com- 
positions and performers. The drama was the first art to be syndi- 
cated in the United States, because it is the most popular of the arts, 
and the most nearly akin to a commodity. When a theatrical mana- 
ger speaks of a play he usually calls it a piece of property. Books 
differ commercially from plays, and a literary trust does not promise 
the evils which have followed the formation of the theat- 
rical trusts, although the causes producing it are the 
same—namely, ability to buy the best and the most popu- 
lar by paying more for it than any smaller concern can pay, and 
economy and efficiency in distribution. The small publisher discovers 
a new writer. This new writer becomes famous. The big publisher 
immediately comes along and says ‘‘I will pay you more than the little 
man can possibly pay you.’’ In former times this was against the 
etiquette of the business, but now it is the regular procedure. The 
author naturally accepts. Often the publisher is willing to meet an 
actual loss in order to secure the advertisement of a name, which has 
probably happened more than once in the case of Mr. Kipling’s books. 
Thus the famous author gains by combination. The beginner loses, 
in the case of plays, because the cost of production is so great that 
the business men at the head of the trust do not care for experiments. 
The literary octopus threatens no such calamity, because the risk on 
a single book is small, and, if a new author succeeds, the publisher 
makes far more than he can possibly make out of the writing of a 


well-known man. Moreover, the reading public has now such a taste 
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for new authors that it is almost in favor of a novel that is the first 
work of an unknown writer. Again, the theatrical syndicate is afraid 
of solid plays of small earning power, whereas the big publisher car- 
ries a whole line of books merely for the respectability and reputation 
which they give to his establishment, without earning him a cent. It 
costs only a thousand dollars to make a book where it costs twenty 
thousand dollars to produce and test a play. If a thousand men 
throughout the country purchase the book there is no loss, although 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred are bored at the very idea of it. 
If, on the other hand, six average-men out of ten dislike a play, great 
loss follows. Hence it takes both culture and practical skill to pro- 
duce superior plays without disaster, and the theatrical trust tends 
toward their elimination. It takes only business sagacity to be 
friendly and liberal toward good books, and there is no danger from 
the present tendency toward consolidation. 


DMIRAL DEWEY HAS BEEN INDISCREET about Germany, a 
conspicuous clergyman has accused General Funston of treach- 
ery, and the hero has countered with a charge of notoriety-hunting. 
Perhaps Dr. Parkhurst did not remember that the Father of his Coun- 
try, the man who has been so long and so fabulously reported as 
unable to tell a lie, took essentially the same steps to capture Bene- 
dict Arnold that General Funston, more successfully, took to capture 
Aguinaldo, and that the reverend gentleman himself has used deceit 
to obtain information. Perhaps General Funston, in his reply, did 
not realize how many of us are like the humorist who said, ‘‘Some 
thinks different, but as for me, I likes to be conspicuous.’’ Our in- 
crease in publicity calls for an increase in self-knowledge and in char- 
ity, and we have a foundation for these virtues in our easy-going 
fatalism. Once duels followed peccadilloes, war followed phrases, 
and death was the penalty for a hundred trivial wrongs. The light 
of reason, now shed in every corner of those countries which lead in 
the march toward freedom, tends toward the greatest of the virtues, 
‘*Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.’? When Admiral Dewey 
airs his hostility to Germany and his views upon the Presidency in 
a single interview, the smoke passes away like a sum- 
pin gaa mer’s cloud. Everybody talks to-day, everybody thinks, 
everybody reads, and we increase in rationality, charity, 
‘and honesty. This public mental freedom is the basis of what is 
best in our civilization. Without it the orderly advance of labor to- 
ward a larger share of happiness and opportunity would have been 
impossible. It is what we must rely upon to keep abnormal fortunes 
from abuse. Corporations and their rich owners are rapidly ceasing 
even to pretend that their affairs are their business only. Diplomacy 
is rapidly losing its element of secrecy. Even in purely private affairs 
the light of the public gaze works for good. The stark facts of the 
present notorious drama of murder and infidelity bring out less mor- 
bid curiosity than sane and just decision about right and wrong. 
The pressure of public opinion is the basis of the indictment of mil- 
lionaires, at last, for the reckless murders of their trolleys. Let us 
never regret that each man is at liberty to tell what he thinks and 
tell what he knows about every other man, however many indiscre- 
tions it may cause. When the searchlight of the public and the 
press is able to penetrate still further into the dealings between man 
and man, legislators. will be less likely to sacrifice Cuba to private 
greed, great fortunes will be more difficult to make, public and pri- 
vate sin will be more hazardous. As knowledge increases we con- 
demn less and reform more. ‘The abuses of publicity are as nothing 
compared to the improvements of which it is the cause. 


i HAS BEEN REPORTED that the leading statesman of England 
will never accept a peerage, as he wishes to die plain ‘‘Mr. Cham- 
berlain.’? Time will tell. The views of an Englishman on the sub- 
ject of titles are somewhat like those of an American politician on 
the Presidency. He may not be a candidate, but he is easy to per- 
suade. Mr. Gladstone died a commoner, according to what is said 

in English political circles, no more because he would not accept an 
earldom than because he was not offered a dukedom. When Mr. 
Chamberlain becomes Premier, a natural mode of settling Mr. Balfour 
will be to promote him to the Upper House. For a born Tory and 

a Cecil to desire such a glorification is only natural. His 

TITLES associates are disbelievers in equality and opponents of 
democracy. Ina more democratic leader like Mr. Cham- 

berlain the considerations are more complicated, but power and posi- 
tion usually change the point of view, so that the cases where an 
Englishman has refused a title, for any other reason than that it was 
not sufficiently high, are almost unknown. If a leading literary man in 
Britain refuses a knighthood, the chances are a thousand to one he 
would delight in an earldom. The universal desire to be labelled of 
the nobility makes tue aristocratic circles in England altogether the 
most attractive, as they constantly draw to themselves the most suc- 
cessful workers in every field. The charm of English civilization, 
therefore, is centred in one class at the expense of the others. As our 


own theory of civilization rests on the good of the many, not of ihe 
few, one of the wisest provisions of our Constitution is the one for- 
bidding titles of nobility. Wealth alone can never create really com- 
pelling class distinctions, because those who are merely rich can not 
be interesting enough to have the magnetic social charm of an aristoc- 
racy like the British, and also because wealth changes so constantly. 
‘‘The aristocracy of wealth’’ is a misleading expression. In an in- 
dustrial and fluid community like ours, wealth can never form an 
aristocracy—or, socially speaking, anything more than a ‘‘set.’? In 
England, on the other hand, it is Jargely the selection of the most 
successful from every field, and the chances favor a title in the end 
for the leader who is now being so widely applauded for his clear- 
headed demeanor in South Africa. 


HE CITY COUNCILS of Chicago and Cleveland have consid- 

ered bills requiring landlords to’ admit tenants regardless of 
children. Still more radical statesmen have favored the bestowal 
of rewards for progeny. Meantime a stork is reported to have 
hovered over the dwelling of a former President, while our actual 
President is being advised to discuss the genial topic of ‘‘race 
suicide’? in his approaching tour in the West. If the person who 
descried the harbinger made no error in its locality, still another 
impetus will be given‘to an interest which has swept across the 
country, for the ex-President has certainly done his duty against 
the suicide of the race. This interest has affected legislators, 
janitors of flats and private individuals, following in the wake of 
the president of our leading university and the President of the 
nation. Our Mormon friends tell us that their principal interest is 
not in their wives, but in their children, and their success in multipli- 
cation is undoubted, but this is an age when the woman’s point of 
view is not neglected. ‘‘What shall become of us,’’ said a lover 
of paradox, ‘‘if the lower orders cease to set us an example?” The 
‘lower orders”’ will take care of the population, and the 
woman of education and opportunity has her answer to s1D8 
her critics, though she may not be ready in expressing it. 
Now that she has won her freedom, or been presented with it, she 
seeks the liberty to use it. If the same natural and important 
function honor her through each recurrent year, it means a limit 
to her advance toward that liberty and light which have formerly 
been appropriated by man. There is a reasonable compromise, one 
fair alike to the ambitious woman and to the race. The childless 
family is out of human relations, addicted to sentimental attachment 
to canine pets, and more dismal with each advancing year, so that it 
will never be widely desired even within the circles where the greatest 
number of other interests work against the interest in the child. In 
the kind of family, on the other hand, where children number ten, 
the wife has no energy to play her part in the thought and choice of 
civilization. No indictment has yet held good against the American 
woman, and this last will fail with the others. Foreigners sometimes 
imagine that she must be a bad wife because she is an independent 
being, but actually marriages are happier here than elsewhere. The 
idea that opportunity, education and wealth make her a bad mother, 
rests on equally worthless observation. 


THE WOMAN’S 


COUSIN OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is to marry an Italian 

Count. There seems to be no danger that any male relative of 
his will marry an Italian Countess. The American girl is one of 
the most successful developments of the nineteenth century, and no 
doubt she will continue to develop throughout the twentieth. Her 
tendency to marry titled foreigners is sometimes held against her; 
but it is the natural consequence of her triumphs here. Who is sat- 
isfied with one world to conquer? The American girl, having taught 
the essentials to the American man, is now righteously doing mission- 
ary work among the nobility of Italy, France, and Britain. The mo- 
ment when Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Harbor and began 
American expansion in a new direction was no more historic than the 
time when the first American girl crossed the ocean to drive the first 
wedge into European ideas of matrimony. ‘‘What,”’ 


man gain abroad? Has woman ever enjoyed on this 

earth the station which she enjoys in America? Why abandon such 
reality for a title which, no doubt advantageous here, is of no neces- 
sity in your democracy?’’? The reasons in the individual cases differ. 
In one it is the taste for aristocratic setting, in another it is uncon- 
genial associations at home, in some it is even the cause which is too 
often overlooked, to wit, love; but underneath these accidental rea- 
sons is the ideal justification, the benefit which the expansion of .the 
American woman brings to Europe. She liberalizes her husband. 
She teaches him and his companions truths that centuries have failed 
to teach them, and the benefits will be in large part reaped by Euro- 
pean women. In Europe it is not the women that need enlighten- 
ment; it is their despots, the men: and, therefore, why should we 
not rejoice when our women carry this new light among the heathen? 


= ‘ ‘ 66 f ae ,,. ANOTHER INTER. 
says the wondering foreigner, “‘can the American wo- \ytionai MATCH 
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Digging the Steamer ‘‘Stanley” out of the Ice in Northumberland Strait, Nova Scotia 


Interior of the New Majestic Theatre, Boston 
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MEN AND DOINGS  : A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


HICAGO HAD AN EXCITING TIME pending 

the mayoralty election on the 7th. Corruption 
charges have been flying fast and loose as usual in 
closely contested elections, and Carter Harrison, the 
Democratic candidate, ‘‘put up the fight of his life.’’ 
The Chicago people have for quite a number of years 
seemed satisfied with the Harrison régime. The father 
of the Democratic candidate served five terms, and it 
is the ambition of the son to equal the paternal record. 
The traction question and municipal ownership were 
issues of the campaign. Curiously enough, both can- 
didates, the present Mayor and: his opponent, Greme 
Stewart, adopted the same at- 
titude toward the principal is- 
sues. Personality became the 
test. The side issues were a 
clean city and adequate finances 
to operate the departments. .. . 
In the midst of her hot political 
campaign Chicago suffered a se- 
vere blow by the death of two 
of her most prominent citizens, 
Nathaniel K. Fairbank and Gus- 
tave F. Swift. Both were mill- 
ionaire manufacturers and pack- 
ers, and both names are familiar 
wherever the English language 
is spoken or read. Mr. Fair- 
bank died on March 27. He was 
known chiefly as a manufacturer, but was also a large 
speculator in grain, and at one time was president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. He was a patron of the drama 
and music, and was instrumental indirectly in exploiting 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. He was seventy-three years old. 
Mr. Swift was head of the great packing firm of Swift 
& Co., which revolutionized methods for the preser- 
vation of meats. The business is one of enormous 
proportions. In 1902 the concern slaughtered nearly 
10,000,000 animals, and the products were sent to every 
country on the globe. Mr. Swift was sixty-four years 
of age. 


HE IRISH LAND BILL was introduced in the 
House of Commons, March 25, by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, the Right Honorable George Wynd- 
ham. This extraordinary measure proposes an advance 
to tenants of £100,000,000 to be raised through British 
taxpayers, the sums to be loaned ranging from £500 to 
41,000, with an additional free grant of £12,000,000; 
tenants to pay three and one-half per cent on Govern- 
ment loans. It becomes effective November 1 next. 
During the reading, of the bill, the House ‘was filled 
with Members of Parliament, foreign diplomats and 
representative Irishmen, and was crowded at-the doors 
by thousands unable to gain admittance. In brief, the 
British Government proposes to supply sufficient money 
to enable tenants to buy out their landlords, the process 
to spread over several years, proportionate advances to 
be made each year. The National Convention at Dub- 
lin will pass on the bill April 14 before the final reading 
in Parliament, and will have the deciding vote in the 
matter. This great measure may be assured before 
the International Automobile races in Ireland in June, 
for which tremendous preparations are being made. . . . 
It is believed in England that should the American 
defender Re/zance, in the trials in June off Sandy Hook 
and in the Sound, be chosen to compete with Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s new racer, Shamrock [/I., which was launched 
March 17, she must prove a smart boat to show her 
heels to the latest challenger. Captain Robert Wringe, 
who will sail Shamrock I/T., was one of the sailing-mas- 
ters of Shamrock IJ., and was also skipper of August 
Belmont’s 70-footer Mznzeola in 1900. The first trial 
spin of Shamrock I//. off Gourock on March 31, indi- 
cates that she is at least equal to the best racing yacht 








Carter Harrison 





Sir Thomas Lipton and the Crew of ‘Shamrock III.” 


Jesigner Fife has yet turned out. April 11 is set for 
the date of the launch of Re/éance, barring unforeseen 
delays. 


IR HECTOR MACDONALD committed suicide in 

the Hotel Regina, Paris, March 25, by shooting him- 
self through the head. Major-General Macdonald was 
commander of the British forces in Ceylon, and had 
been in Paris a week, presumably ex rouze to the 
island, there to stand trial by court-martial on charges 
of misconduct. Macdonald was England’s crack gen- 
eral, a First-Class Fighting-Man from ranker to K.C.B. 
By gallantry in Egypt, India and South Africa he won 





his way up through all grades of the service. He took 
part in Roberts’s famous march from Kabul and won 
his first medal under the walls 
of Kandahar. He was with 
Kitchener in the Soudan, and 
at Omdurman, of bloody mem- 
ory, Macdonald’s black troops 
decimated the Khalifa’s fanatics 
and saved the day for the Brit- 
ish. Macdonald succeeded Gen- 
eral Wauchope in command of 
the Highland Brigade, which 
had been well thrashed at Ma- 
gersfontein, but ‘‘came back”’ at 
Paardeberg and squared matters 
with the Boers. Here Macdon- 
ald was wounded. Returning to 
England, he was made a K.C.B. 
and overwhelmed with honors. 
A year ago he was given command of the Ceylon 
forces. Two weeks ago a railway porter trucked a deal 
box marked Edinburgh into Kings Cross station. This 
was ‘‘Fighting Mac’s” last home-coming. He was bur- 
ied in Scotland privately and'without military honors. 


Major-General Macdonald 


HE PRESIDENT’S TRIP across the continent is 
scheduled to last over two months. Twenty-two 
States and Territories will be invaded, and 14,000 miles 
travelled. The Chief Executive leaves the country’s 
balance-sheet fairly clean. The Cuban treaty is ac- 
cepted, the Panama Canal question fairly settled, the 
Castro resignation fiasco is ancient history, and Ad- 
miral Dewey has made the amende honorable to Ger- 
many; the international yacht races are assured, and 
the President’s itinerary 
arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of all squabbling 
. Citiesand hamlets. Ac- 
companied by press rep- 
resentatives, secretaries, 
photographers, stenog- 
raphers, operators and 
other skilled profession- 
als, the President: will 
consume nearly a month 
rambling about the 
Middle-Western States. 
Amid the wonders of 
the Yellowstone Park 
he will seek rest and 
recreation for fifteen 
days, reaching St. Louis 
about the end of April, 
there to take part in the 
dedication of the palaces 
of the Exposition. He 
will ‘‘make oration’’ at 
Kansas City, Topeka and 
other points, and thence 
will work his way across 
the plains westward to 
the Pacific Coast. After the gubernatorial welcome at 
Redlands, May 7, there will be a flying trip through 
Southern California, and the train is scheduled to reach 
San Francisco on the 13th. The President will take 
part in the laying of the cornerstone of the Lewis and 
Clark monument at Portland, May 21, and at Olympia, 
May 22, will attend the laying of the Masonic Temple 
cornerstone. At Salt Lake City he will speak in the 
great Mormon Tabernacle. At Cheyenne he will de- 
liver a Decoration Day address. On June 4, a visit will 
be made to Lincoln’s tomb. The President will attend 
the dedication of the Industrial University at Decatur, 
the last stop before Washington, where the journey 
will end June 5... . While the President was prepar- 
ing for his trip, Miss Alice Roosevelt was having a glo- 
rious time in gay Porto Rico. San Juan, Ponce and 
other cities have been the theatres of a constant round 
of entertainments and receptions by the hospitable 
islanders. Miss Roosevelt left New York on the 
steamer Coamo, March 14, to visit Miss Elizabeth 
Hunt, daughter of the Governor of Porto Rico. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt at San Juan 


HE LATEST VICTIM of the strike evil is the town 

of Lowell, Mass. In this place six big cotton mills, 
on March 28, locked out 17,000 textile workers, rather 
than face an imminent strike. The employés, the mill 
agents claim, were preparing to go out for higher 
wages.’ A great number of subsidiary plants were 
affected by the lockout and many more thousands 
thrown out of employment. Workers in the mills 
are mostly Canadians and Provincial French. There 
are also a large number of Greeks colonized in the 
city. Most of the Provincials will cross the border. . ... 


The Colorado mine troubles have given the advisory . 
committee appointed by the Governor considerable ° 


work to do. Conferences were held during the week 


of March 25, concerning the troubles at Cripple Creek » 


and Colorado City, at the latter city. In connection 
with the Colorado strike comes an idyl from the West 
which would delight the soul of Bret Harte. Ina dis- 
cussion at Tin Cup, a mining-camp in Gunnison County, 
‘‘Sandy’”’ Haines shot and seriously wounded ‘‘Scotty”’ 
Perrault in the left breast. As a Denver paper quite 
seriously remarks, ‘‘the parties are bosom friends, and 
the matter is being kept quiet by every one concerned.”’ 
Needless to say, ‘‘no arrests have been made.”’ 





UELLING, NOT FOR HONOR, but for fun, is 

one of the latest pastimes indulged in by the gayest 
of nations. And they call this fencing with buttonless 
foils, do the merry Gauls, ‘‘la poule sanglante,”’ z.¢. the 
bloody hen. For these Ensanguined Poultry contests, 
the following regulations have been laid down: ‘‘Swords 
with buttonless blades, face uncovered, right arm bared, 
ordinary kid gloves if desired, upper part of the body 
clothed in a vest fitting tightly to the skin, belts for- 
bidden, each fencer to be assisted by two seconds. The 
competitions will consist of two-minute béuts, and will 
stop at the first blood.’’ The first public event of this 
kind took place early in March at Neuilly, near Paris, 
the fighting cocks (or hens) to lead off being M. La- 
berdesque and M. de Vilette. The latter received a 
scratch on the forearm. Then the police intervened. 
After a perfunctory though clamorous official demon- 
stration, the officers of the law withdrew, and then the 
series of duels continued and more of the brave Gallic 
birds bled for fun. 


IR LIANG CHEN, K.C.M.G., the new Chinese Min- 

ister to the United States, succeeding Minister Wu 
Ting-Fang, familiarly known as Mr. Wu, arrived at 
San Francisco on the steamer 
Korea, March 26, accompanied 
by a large suite and a party 
of twenty students. Minister 
Chen is a clever statesman and 
a shrewd diplomat, but he has 
been criticised for a statement 
attributed to him that ‘‘he 
would try to educate the 
American people out of their 
prejudice against his country- 
men as a race.’’ The new 
Chinese Minister accompanied 
Prince Cheng on his visit to 
America a year ago, when his 
Royal Highness pronounced the 
New York Fire Department the 
greatest thing in this country. 
On that occasion New York’s Chinatown gave the 
wearer of the yellow jacket a most glorious’ reception. 
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HE GREAT LAKES SHIP CANAL bill passed 

the New York Legislature March 26. This action 
brought the bill to Governor Odell for signature and 
ended a political contest of twenty years, to provide an 
efficient water highway for freight carriage between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard from Buf- 
falo to Troy. The final step is to secure the imprima- 
tur of the people at the fall elections for an issue of 
bonds to defray the cost. The project in brief provides 
for the dredging of the Erie, Champlain and Oswego 
Canals to a depth of eleven feet, that barges carrying 
one thousand tons may traverse the route. The pro- 
posed improvements involve an expenditure of $ror,- 
000,000. The present canal route will be followed with 
few deviations, which include Seneca Lake and the Os- 
wego River. In 1895 $9,000,000 were. appropriated to 
deepen the canals to nine feet. The appropriation 
was exhausted before the work was half completed, 
and a scandal ensued. To President Roosevelt is 
due the inception of the present plan. 


ELIGIOUS TROUBLES IN FRANCE will be 

practically over with the deportation of the Car- 
thusian Monks—‘‘monks -of the green, yellow and 
white,’’ makers of the famous cordial, Chartreuse, 
which will soon be a forgotten industry. The expul- 
sion programme of the Combes Ministry took a great 
forward step when the Chamber of Deputies, on March 
26, decided that the Carthusians must go. The order 
will remove to Austria and England: So ends the re- 
ligious history of one of the famous monasteries of 
the world, La Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble. . . . 
While one-half of the people has been busily engaged 





A Cake-walk at the Baroness de Tombelles’, Paris 


deporting another half, the fashionable world pays 
little attention to political matters. The craze of the 
day is that great American institution, the cake- 
walk, introduced during the winter at the Nou 
veau Cirque. The volatile Parisians are making a 
strange and wonderful hash of this importation from 
Dixie-land. The mania has even given rise to 
social movement looking to its suppression! 
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= REPORT of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission is, on the whole, 
fair and just to the men and the or- 
ganization I represent. I feel a great 
degree of satisfaction in the fact that 
our pesition has been sustained. The 
award of the Commission has increased 
wages, shortened hours, and effected a general im- 
provement in ghe conditions of employment. True, 
we did not get all we asked for; but it was not rea- 
sonable to expect that the Commission would grant 
every one of our.demands. We had never supposed 
that in any final settlement, either by direct negotia- 
tion or arbitration, we should win at all points. Never- 
theless, under this award the anthracite mine workers 
will receive a greater measure of justice than was ever 
before accorded them. A fact of deep significance in 
this connection is that the army of workers in that field 
were never able to secure a proper hearing until they 
had organized. Not until they formed a union were 
they able to have their case so presented that, the pub- 
lic could pass judgment upon its merits.. A demand 
for labor reform is like a demand ‘for-any other-reform 
—it can not win unless it is justifiable and is supported 
by public, opinion. We were not able to-induce the 
employers to take up the case on its merits; but the 
Ameriéan people did so take it up, and they compelled 
the method.of settlement which has led to such whole- 
some results. 





Violence Strongly Condemned 


Let me say at the outset, and with all possible em- 
phasis, that I am in full accord with the Commission in 
its condemnation of violence and intimidation. Some 
of these evils are perhaps inevitable in any great labor 
struggle, but I have always maintained that the worst 
enemy of: our cause is the man who resorts to law- 
lessness.. I hope the time may come when strikes will 


be of rare’ occurrence, and, if there must be strikes, ~ 


that no-vidlence ;will accompany them. Violence does 
far more arm than; good to the cause of labor.. But it 
often happens thatabor is not the only breaker of the 
laws ofthe ‘country. And-if I have any criticism to 
make ‘of the’ report of the Commission, it is on the 
ground ‘that while it justly and properly condemned 
lawlessness on ‘the part of the few misguided workmen, 
it did not with equal severity condemn violation of the 
law by -the managers of corporations. Such acts as 
those committed by John Markle in his evictions 
should have, called-forth the specific condemnation of 
the Commission. There is less excuse for violence on 
the part of men of wealth, education and position, than 
on the part of poor, ignorant, struggling fellows who 
may know no other law than that of ‘brute force. 
Human nature is what it is; and my influence in the 
coal fields, and the influence and discipline of our 
organization, could not be expected to transform all 
human nature in the twinkling of an eye. There has 
always been more or less violence in the coal region; 
it was there before our organization appeared upon the 
scene; there was far less of it after we had organized 
the region, and less‘of it because of the presence and 
restraint of our organization. y 

Over and above the increase of wages and shortening 
of hours, of paramount importance is that feature of 
the award which directs that when grievances can not 
be settled by direct negotiation between employers and 
men, they shall be referred to a joint board of concilia- 
tion or arbitration. That is the very thing I have al- 
ways contended for. It is one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the United Mine Workers. Ever since I have 
had anything to do with labor organizations I have 
stood for the principle that the men have the right to 
select whomever they wish to represent them. The joint 
method of settling disputes, if -arried out in the proper 
spirit, should operate to avert most strikes. It brings 
into close contact two forces, often hostile, and tends 
naturally and inevitably to establish more friendly, 
business-like relations which must surely lead to good 
results. 


A Frank Discussion Must Always Benefit 


I have never lost faith in this principle. I have al- 
ways believed that all men are inherently good and 
disposed to be fair. When injustices and wrongs grow 
up, and in the end an appeal is made to the court of 
last resort for their correction—to the strike—such 
evils are usually the result of misunderstanding rather 
than of perversity. Men are sincere even while drift- 
ing into costly war, and misfortune happens because 
they do not understand one another. This is why we 
have always advocated the joint conference. There 
are two sides to nearly every question. Failure to 
confer leaves it impossible for one side to see the 
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justice of the contention of the other side. When the 
two sides do get together in full and frank conference, 
experience has shown that business men are able to see 
the labor side, and the representatives of labor are able 
to see the business side. As a rule, the outcome is a 
peaceful adjustment of the difficulty, no matter what 
it is. One trouble is that many business men pay little 
or no attention to the labor side of their industry. 
They are very careful about finance, production, stocks, 
sales, credits, prices; but they neglect the most impor- 
tant element of the industry, which is the labor. 
Everything else is carefully organized and well un- 
derstood; but as to their labor they simply drift along. 
If all business men would give close and careful atten- 
tion to the labor side of their affairs—try to understand 
labor and its needs and get close to it—there would be 
fewer collisions between employers and employed. 

Faithful observance by both operators and miners of 
the award of the Commission will, in my judgment, 
secure many, many years of industrial peace in the an- 
thracite region.. This may be called a bowing to the 
law; and so far as we are concerned we should have 
abided by the verdict of the Commission, in good faith, 
if its award had been against us instead of in our favor. 
It is more than likely that.at the end of the three years 
for which this award is made, one side or the other, or 
both, may want some changes in the wage scale.. Such 
changes should be arranged through joint conference, 
and a new agreement for a term of years entered 
upon. 


An Improved Outlook 


One thing upon which I think we will all agree is 
that there should be very little of outside or govern- 
ment interference. Employers and employed should 
adjust all their differences between themselves. It is 
only in a great emergency, like the one of last year, 
that the intervention of outside forces is desirable. 

The great lesson which is to be drawn from the coal 
strike and its settlement, is that neither labor nor capi- 
tal can with impunity disregard the interests of the 
people. Public considerations are, after all, the high- 
est considerations, and this applies to the managers of 
corporations as well as to the leaders of labor organiza- 
tions. The public is not likely to demand peace by 
perpetuating a wrong. The public is willing to endure 
hardship for the purpose of having a wrong righted. 

At the expiration of this award there. is no reason in 
the world why the operators and the representatives of 
the miners should not come together in joint negotia- 
tions for a new agreement. By that time I believe the 
operators will have outgrown their prejudice against 
dealing directly with our organization. As a matter 
of fact, they have been dealing with our organization 
right along, and I should think they would grow weary 
of trying to maintain the fiction that they are not doing 
so. It was with our organization as the representatives 
of the miners that the arbitration was arranged. It is 


our organization that guarantees observance of the~ 


award by the miners. If any part of the men were to 
attempt to repudiate it, the organization would compel 
them to obey. The underlying principle, of course, is 
the discipline which the organization is able to main- 
tain because it is an organization and because it stands 
as the representative of the whole working force. 

As the Commission point out, it is rather absurd to 
expect such an organization to meet its responsibility 
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without being openly recognized and frankly dealt 
with. If there is to be a union in the anthracite field 
—and probably no one now doubts that there is to be 
one—it must exercise great influence over the men. It 
exercises great influence because it is a democracy—the 
voice of the men themselves. It is a power in that field 
of production because the men voluntarily make it their 
mouthpiece—they choose to speak through it instead of 
speaking as individuals. The operators say they have 
no objections to the organization; they do not deny 
the right of the men to organize and to speak 
through their organization. At the same time they 
have maintained that they will have no dealings 
directly with this union. Virtually they say: ‘‘Oh, 
yes, it is all right for you to have your union, but 
you can not expect us to recognize its existence. The 
union may pass resolutions of condolence on the death 
of members, and amuse itself as a debating society, or 
discuss the immigration question, but, of course, it can 
not have anything to do with the questions of wages 
and conditions of employment.’’ All of which, I dare 
say, must seem somewhat childish to the average 
American citizen. It is childish and foolish and 
harmful besides; and before the three years have 
passed, I predict that the heads of the corporations 
will see things in a more rational light. 


Mistakes on Both Sides 


We all learn in the school of experience. We have 
made our mistakes, and the operators have made theirs. 
But it is our joint duty to avoid such mistakes in the 
future and to try to get on together in peace and har- 
mony. The operators are men of broad comprehen- 
sion, keen in business, able to see both sides of a ques- 
tion, and I'can not believe it possible they will forever 
try to maintain the illogical attitude and foolish preju- 
dices of the past. As cases arise under the award of the 
Commission, the board of conciliation will be appealed 
to. Our organization will be a part of that board. Our 
district presidents will be members of it, and I may ap- 
pear on the scene now and then. I trust it will not 
be long before the operators learn we are reasonable 
human beings like themselves, even if we do belong to 
a union. : 

The Commission recommend certain changes in the 
organization of the union as a preliminary to recogni- 
tion of the union. I confess I can not understand why 
the Commission should have asked that our organiza- 
tion in the anthracite field be made more autonomous, 
It is perfectly autonomous now. Nothing whatever 
can be done in the anthracite field except by vote of a 
convention composed exclusively of anthracite miners, 
in which no bituminous miners or any outsiders have 
any voice whatever. Iam well aware there exists in the 
minds of a few persons the notion that the strike was 
largely caused by soft-coal influences. I will answer 
that in the simplest possible way—there is no truth in it. 

The anthracite strike and the success of the efforts 
of our organization to secure better conditions for the 
men in that field, have given an impetus to trades 
unionism in the United States beyond calculation. 
More men have joined unions in-all fields during 
the last year than in any ten years heretofore. This 
awakening is due directly to the success of the anthra- 
cite.strike. In some fields where lethargy had super- 
vened, new hope and energy have been: kindled. The 
movement is a strong one, and no power on earth can 
stop it. As trades unionism waxes more powerful, I be- 
lieve it should and will become more conservative. It 
should feel its great responsibility, should be moderate, 
and avoid all needless or wanton stirring up of trouble. 


The Good of Trades Unions 


I am aware that many men who are friendly to or- 
ganized labor as a matter of principle, still fear that 
trades unionism may become tyrannical and oppres- 
sive. But they should not judge by isolated instances 
or petty annoyances. Trades unionism has done great 
work in taking children out of factories, in raising the 
age limit, in securing compulsory education and other 
reforms. It has done more than any other agency to | 
lift up the standard of labor and of comfort. 

The fear that the rise of trades unionism will become 
a menace to society, to government or to social order, 
is utterly fallacious. Unions are a part of the people 
of the United States—the patriotic, industrious people. 
As a labor man, I say that the stronger they grow the 
more conservative they become. This tendency, I hope 
and believe, will continue indefinitely. The best friends 
of organized labor are those who believe and who teach 
that it can thrive only by being right, by being moder- 
ate and just, and by feeling and meeting its responsibil- 
ity as one of the great forces of our citizenship and 
industrialism. 
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The Samaritan Camp below Mt. Gerizim The Recitation of Prayers 





























The Sheep for the Sacrifice and the Children to be Anointed 
































Fagots on which the Sheep are Roasted Carrying the Sheep to the Fire The Carcasses Ready for Roasting 


THE*SAMARITAN PASSOVER 


The annual feast is held on Mount Gerizim in Samaria. Six sheep are sacrificed and their blood is marked on the foreheads and noses of all the children of the 
community. The sheep are afterward boiled in water, the wool removed and the carcasses roasted over burning fagots 
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THE BRITISH SQUADRON 


Most of these English Warships took Part in the Recent Blockade of Venezuelan Ports. 





H.M.F.S. ‘Ariadne’ 


H.M.S. “Columbine” 
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H.M.S. ‘‘Indefatigable” 


U.S.S. “Dolphin” 


IN HAVANA HARBOR 


They are now Proceeding by Easy Stages to their Stations in Northern Waters 





Marvels of Radium 
By Garrett P. Serviss 


The 

FRESH ANNOUNCEMENT just made to the 
A Academy of Sciences in Paris by Monsieur Curie, 

co-discoverer with his wife of the most extraor- 
dinary of all chemical elements, radium, brings the 
wonderful properties of that substance once more to 
public attention. Radium, whose existence as an inde- 
pendent element was finally demonstrated last year, 
presents about the greatest puzzle with which science 
has to deal. It seems to violate—although no scientist 
is prepared to admit that it actually does violate— 
the fundamental laws of energy. Ina word, it gives 
out energy unceasingly without revealing the source. 
It appears to draw upon an inexhaustible supply, and 
yet receives nothing in return from without. In 
this respect it seems to realize the dream, which sci- 
ence has pronounced impossible, of perpetual motion. 

M. Curie’s new announcement is to the effect that a 
piece of radium is continually giving off heat, 
keeping itself at a temperature two and seven- 
tenths degrees Fahrenheit above its surround- 
ings. This is sufficient to enable it to melt its 
own weight of ice in less than an hour, and to 
keep on melting ice at the same rate indefinitely. 

If radium were an abundant substance, think 
of the consequences of this strange property! But 
unfortunately—or, perhaps, fortunately — radium 
is one of the rarest things upon the earth. It is 
never found in the pure state. It must be dissoci- 
ated from the other substances with which it is 
combined, by long, tedious and costly chemical 
operations. It is obtained from a mineral called 
pitchblende, found in Bohemia, and during the 
two or three years that have elapsed since its dis- 
covery by Madame and Monsieur Curie of Paris 
they have succeeded in separating out of tons and 
tons o: pitchblende less than two pounds of radi- 
um. That is all that exists, uncombined, in the 
world, and even that is not the pure thing. It is 
mingled with more or less barium. 

The Curies do possess, however, one tiny bit of 
chemically pure radium. It weighs about half a 
grain, and is said to be of the size of a buckshot. 
M. Curie has declared that he would not sell it for 
one hundred thousand francs. If he and his wife 
have a monopoly of this precious substance, they 
are not getting rich out of it. The demand is not 
active. Half a grain of impure radium in a little 
tube is offered in Paris for five thousand dollars. 

A thief who should run off with a bit of radium 
as big as a sma!l diamond would find that he had 
caught a Tartar. If he kept it in his pocket, it 
would produce an inflammation that might cost 
him his life. If he held it near his eyes, he could 
easily lose his sight. If he handled it much, his 
fingers would get sore and might have to be ampu- 
tated. Monsieur Curie is quoted as saying that he 
would not venture into a room containing a kilo- 
gram of pure radium; for, if he did, he would prob- 
ably lose his skin, his eyesight and his life! 

This being so, let us examine a little more the 
properties of radium. We have noted Monsieur 
Curie’s recent announcement about its giving off 
heat. It gives off light also. Pure radium shines 
in the dark, although it is not hot like a flame. 
But, most wonderful of all, it constantly projects 
into space around it streams of invisible corpuscles, 
smaller than atoms, with a velocity as great as a 
hundred thousand miles per second! 

It is this marvellous and ceaseless bombardment 
of its surroundings that makes radium so danger- 
ous to handle. The infinitely minute particles can 
not, of course, be seen, but they affect photo- 
graphic plates, and it was in that manner that the 
existence of these inexplicable radiating streams 
was first demonstrated. 

Radium is omnivorous in its appetite for obscure 








and mysterious properties. Not content with its 
penetrating streams of pulverized atoms, it gives 
off, at the same time, at least two other, different, 
kinds of rays. One of these resembles the or- 
dinary X-rays from a Crookes tube, the other 
consists of something that is easily stopped or ab- 
sorbed by interposed obstacles. But even these 
absorbable rays have the tremendous velocity of 
eighteen or twenty thousand miles per second. 

Monsieur Curie’s buckshot of pure radium is, in 
some respects, a miniature of the sun. It draws no 
light, no heat, no energy, from surrounding space, 





but it radiates them generally and continuously upon 
everything about it. Helmholtz solved that riddle for 
us many years ago. The sun is no perpetual-motion 
machine, and it violates no law known to science. By 
the gradual, and to us imperceptible, shrinking of its 
gigantic bulk it generates the energy that it gives off. 
A somewhat similar explanation has been offered to 
account for the mysterious energy of radium. Messrs. 
Rutherford and McClung, of the McGill University, 
suggest that it is the breaking down of the atoms into 
the smaller corpuscles that are radiated away which 
gives rise to the energy whose expenditure without 
apparent source of supply so puzzles us. 

In a few years it may be found that radio-activity is a 
common phenomenon in nature, playing a part even in 
things that concern our own welfare, of which we are 
now unaware. But radium is its chief source, so far as 
is yet known, and the study 
of this singu- lar element 
may lead to a wide readjust- 
ment of scien- tific theories. 





By E. H. SOTHERN 


I sat beneath the roses on a day .. . 

And I was lonely, for the day was fair, 

So made myself a God . . . a God of clay, 
And sculptured every grace | thought most rare 
Into the senseless mud, then knelt in prayer; 


Crying, “I want! I want!” Vaguely, untaught, 
Seeking the noble, beautiful and good, 

As from the earth my nimble fingers wrought, 
Not lips that spake, nor eyes that understood, 
But eyes and lips that answered as I would! 


The image mirrored all the bes in me, 

All things I craved to worship and adore: 
Beauty and youth, hope, love and chastity, 
Honor and truth . . . all these and something more 
That men cry out, and kill, and hunger for; 


That dearer self, that sweet companionship, 
Which gaining, gladly from all Edens hurled, 
Man sees a thousand beauties eye nor lip 
Hath ever spoken, ever seen unfurled, 
Lending a new-found glory to the world. 


Kneeling I prayed, “Give me from all the earth 
One woman, but one woman, who shall be 
All that my starving soul would bring to birth 
From this dead loam!” As though to answer me 
The leaves fell wide, and one said, “I am she!” 


"Twas thus she came, and morrows waxed and waned, 
And for a moon I dreamed all dreams were true; 
Then saw I both what I had lost and gained: 
The one I prayed for, and the one I knew .. . 
And my soul died within me at the view! 


I sat beneath the cypress on a day... 

And I was weary, for the day was bare, 

So cried, “O give me back my God of clay 
Whereon my fancy sculptured all things fair!” 
Then spake a voice that said, “ Behold it there!” 


There lay my broken image neath the yew, 
Shattered past mending, all its beauties flown, 
And my numbed fingers cannot build anew 

As on that day when youth’s bright summer shone. 
‘er the poor fragments now I weep alone. 





Nearing the South Pole 
By Cyrus C. Adams 


research is ever advisable, the great cost of the 

expedition fitted out in England, chiefly through 
the efforts of the Royal Geographical Society, has 
already been justified by the brilliant results of its first 
year’s work. Very few explorers, either in the Arctic 
or Antarctic regions, have in a single year surveyed so 
great an extent of coast-line and revealed the dominant 
features of so large an area of new land. 

As these lines are being written, the long darkness of 
their second winter on an Antarctic shore is settling 
around the explorers of the Déscovery. They have 
completed their second summer’s work, and we shall 
not know its full results till, if fortune favors them, 
they return to civilization about a year from this time. 
Last year, their ship was frozen in on March 24. Their 
winter quarters are in MacMurdo Bay, Victoria Land; 

and the rays of the sun, streaming from the 
north over the Antarctic waste, will not reach 
them again till the latter part of September. 
They will spend the winter almost exactly two 
thousand miles nearly due south of the most 
southern point of New Zealand. 

Sixty-one years ago, Captain James Ross discov- 
ered the high coast and the towering mountains of 
Victoria Land. It was not seen again for over a 
half-century, though from the time the world peard 
of this Switzerland of Antarctica it was the centre 
of greater interest than any other South Polar land. 
So long a line of continuous coast had nowhere 
else been found south of the Antarctic Circle. Fol- 
lowing the coast to the south, Ross attained the 
highest south reached till Borchgrevink surpassed 
him in rg00. No other Polar tract rose so high 
above the level of the sea. If a great Antarctic 
continent really exists, it was believed that Victoria 
Land must be a part of it. For these and other 
reasons extraordinary interest was aroused by the 
departure of Captain Scott and his comrades on 
the Dzscovery in the summer of tgo1 to renew the 
exploration of this mysterious land. 

The news that the J/ornzng has brought back 
shows that Victoria Land is one of the greatest 
islands in the world and it may prove to be of con- 
tinental dimensions. All signs point to the proba- 
bility that the island or continent is continued 
far to the south, and it may reach the South Pole 
or pass beyond it. The known north and south 
extent of the east coast is more than two-thirds of 
the length of Greenland, which now ranks first 
among the great islands. 

If the interior of Victoria Land is anywhere cov- 
ered with ice thousands of feet thick, concealing 
the irregularities of the surface as in inner Green- 
land, the British explorers, in their first year’s 
work, were not able to push far enough inland to 
discover it. But everywhere they saw dazzling 
white mountains and ranges rising from three 
thousand to over ten thousand feet above the sea, 
a most difficult country to traverse. Their first 
duty was to follow the coasts and try to outline 
the great land mass. But the fact that from every 
point of vantage they saw peak after peak and 
range succeeding range suggests the probability 
that Victoria Land is more rugged in its topog- 
raphy than any other large Polar region yet dis- 
covered. This fact will emphasize the difficulties 
of penetrating the country, unless it is found after 
all that the mountainous regions are chiefly coastal 
and that a smoother highway is afforded by an in- 
' land ice-cap. 

The difficulties of Antarctic exploration are 
greater than those in the Arctic for various rea- 
sons, among which is the entire absence of animal 
life, to supply fresh food for the men. 

Captain Scott saw the eastern coast-line clearly 


I" THE EXPENDITURE of large sums in Polar 


{ revealed from one of the mountains for about sev- 


enty miles south of his turning-point. He trav- 
elled 292.10 miles nearer to the South Pole than 
did Ross and surpassed Borchgrevink’s record by 
238.05 miles; but when he turned back to his ship 
he was still 532.45 miles from the Pole. Nansen’s 
furthest was 261 and the Duke of the Abruzzi’s 239 
miles from the North Pole. Many other compari- 
sons might be given to indicate the enormous 
amount of work that must yet be done before our 
knowledge of the Antarctic is commensurate with 
that which we have gained of the Arctic regions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 


In the crew of the schooner ‘Helen B. Jackson” were twin 
brothers, Jim and Jack Benton, who resembled each other 
so closely that their fellows could not tell them apart. Jack 
had one peculiarity. he liked to whistle ‘Nancy Lee.” One 
night in a storm one of the twins ts missed; the only con- 
clusion is that he was washed overboard. The loss of Jim 
Benton is mourned by the ship's company, who are from 
then on frequently disturbed by weird and uncanny sounds 
resembling the whistling of “Nancy Lee.” 


OME PEOPLE don’t seem to be so dead, 
when they are dead, as others are. Jim 
Benton was like that. He had been on 
my watch, and I couldn’t get used to 
the idea that he wasn’t about decks 
with me. I was always expecting to 
see him, and his brother was so ex- 
actly like him that I often felt as if I 

did see him and forget he was dead, and made the mis- 

take of calling Jack by his name; though I tried not to, 

because I knew it must hurt. If ever Jack had been the 
cheerful one of the two, as I had always supposed he 
had been, he had changed very much, for he grew to be 

‘more silent than Jim had ever been. 

One fine afternoon I was sitting on the main-hatch, 
overhauling the clockwork of the taffrail-log, which 
hadn’t been registering very well of late, and I had got 
the cook to bring me a coffee-cup to hold the small 
screws as I took them out, and a saucer for the sperm 
oil I was going to use. I noticed that he didn’t go away, 
but hung round without exactly watching what I was 
doing, as if he wanted to say something to me. I 
thought if it were worth much he would say it anyhow, 
so I didn’t ask him questions; and sure enough he began 
of his own accord before long. There was nobody on 
deck but the man at the wheel, and the other man away 
forward. 





The Cook Gets Nervous 


“Mr. Torkeldsen,” the cook began, and then stopped. 

I supposed he was going to ask me to let the watch 
break out a barrel of flour, or some salt horse. 

“Well, doctor?” I asked, as he didn’t go on. 

“Well, Mr. Torkeldsen,” he answered, “I somehow 
want to ask you whether you think I am giving satisfac- 
tion on this ship, or not?” 

“So far as I know, you are, doctor. I haven’t heard 
any complaints from the forecastle, and the captain has 
said nothing, and I think you know your business, and 
the cabin-boy is bursting out of his clothes. That looks 
as if you are giving satisfaction. What makes you think 
you are not?” 

I am not good at giving you that West Indies talk, 
and shan’t try; but the doctor beat about the bush 
awhile,-and then he told me he thought the men were 
beginning to play tricks on him, and he didn’t like it, 
and thought he hadn’t deserved it, and would like his 
discharge at our next port. I told him he was a d—d 
fool, of course, to begin with; and that men were more 
apt to try a joke with a chap they liked than with any- 
body they wanted to get rid of; unless it was a bad joke, 
like flooding his bunk, or filling his boots with tar. But 
it wasn’t that kind of practical joke. The doctor said 
that the men were trying to frighten him, and he didn’t 
like it, and that they put things in his way that fright- 
ened him. So I told him he was a d—d fool to be 
frightened, anyway, and I wanted to know what things 
they put in his way. He gave me a queer answer. He 
said they were spoons and forks, and odd plates, and a 
cup now and then, and such things. 

I set down the taffrail-log on the bit of canvas I had 
put under it, and looked at the doctor. He was uneasy, 
and his eyes had a sort of hunted look, and his yellow 
face looked gray. He wasn’t trying to make trouble. 
He was in trouble. So I asked him questions. 

He said he could count as well as anybody, and do 
sums without using his fingers, but that when he couldn’t 
count any other way he did use his fingers, and it always 
came out the same. He said that when he and the cabin- 
boy cleared up after the men’s meals there were more 
things to wash than he had given out. There’d be a fork 
more, or there’d be a spoon more, and sometimes there’d 
be a spoon and a fork, and there was always a_plate 
more. It wasn’t that he complained of that. Before 
poor Jim Benton was lost they had a man more to. feed, 
and his gear to wash up after meals, and that was in the 
contract, the doctor said. It would have been if there 
were twenty in the ship’s company; but he didn’t think 
it was right for the men to play tricks like that. He 
kept his things in good order, and he counted them, and 
he was responsible for them, and it wasn’t right that the 
men should take more things than they needed when his 
back was turned, and just soil them and mix them up 
with their own, so as to make him think— 

He stopped there, and looked at me, and I looked at 
him. I didn’t know what he thought, but I began to 
guess. I wasn’t going to humor any such nonsense as 
that, so I told him to speak to the men himself, and not 
come bothering me about such things. 

“Count the plates and forks and spoons before them 














PART TWO 


when they sit down to table, and tell them that’s all 
they’ll get ; and when they have finished, count the things 
again, and if the count isn’t right, find out who did it. 
You know it must be one of them. You’re not a green 
hand; you’ve been going to sea ten or eleven years, and 
don’t want any lesson about how to behave if the boys 
play a trick on you.” 

“Tf I could catch him,” said the cook, “I’d have a knife 
into him before he could say his prayers.” 

Those West India men are always talking about 
knives, especially when they are badly frightened. I 
knew what he meant, and didn’t ask him, but went on 
cleaning the brass cogwheels of the patent log, and oil- 
ing the bearings with a feather. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be better 
to wash it out with boiling water, sir?” asked the cook, 
in an insinuating tone. He knew that he had made a 
fool of himself, and was anxious to make it right again. 

I heard no more about the odd platter and gear for two 
or three days, though I thought about his story a good 
deal. The doctor evidently believed that Jim Benton had 
come back, though he didn’t quite like to say so. His 
story had sounded silly enough on a bright afternoon, in 
fair weather, when the sun was on the water, and every 
rag was drawing in the breeze, and the sea looked as 
pleasant and harmless as a cat that has just eaten a 
canary. But when it was toward the end of the first 
watch, and the waning moon had not risen yet, and the 
water was like still oil, and the jibs hung down flat and 
helpless like the wings of a dead bird—it wasn’t the 
same then. More than once I have started then, and 
looked round when a fish jumped, expecting to see a 
face sticking up out of the water with its eyes shut. I 
think we all felt something like that at the time. 

One afternoon we were putting a fresh service on the 
jib-sheet-pennant. It wasn’t my watch, but I was stand- 
ing looking on. Just then Jack Benton came up from 
below, and went to look for his pipe under the anchor. 
His face was hard and drawn, and his eyes were cold 
like steel balls. He hardly ever spoke now, but he did 
his duty as usual, and nobody had to complain of him, 
though we were all beginning to wonder how long his 
grief for his dead brother was going to last like that. I 
watched him as he crouched down, and ran his hand into 
the hiding-place for the pipe. When he stood up, he had 
two pipes in his hand. 

Now, I remembered very well seeing him throw one 
of those pipes away, early in the morning after the gale; 
and it came to me now, and I didn’t suppose he kept a 
stock of them under the anchor. I caught sight of his 
face, and it was greenish white, like the foam on shal- 
low water, and he stood a long time looking at the two 
pipes. He wasn’t looking to see which was his, for I 
wasn’t five yards from him as he stood, and one of those 
pipes had been smoked that day, and was shiny where 
his hand had rubbed it, and the bone mouthpiece was 
chafed white where his teeth had bitten it. The other 
was water-logged. It was swelled and cracking with 
wet, and it looked to me as if there were a little green 
weed on it. 

Jatk Benton turned his head rather stealthily as I 
looked away, and then he hid the thing in his trousers 
pocket, and went aft on the lee side, out of sight. The 
men had got the sheet pennant on a stretch to serve it, 
but I ducked under it and stood where I could see what 
Jack did, just under the forestaysail. He couldn’t see 
me, and he was looking about for something. His hand 
shook as he: picked up a bit of half-bent iron rod, about 
a foot long, that had been used for turning an eyebolt, 
and had been left on the main hatch. His hand shook 
as he got a piece of marline out of his pocket, and made 
the water-logged pipe fast to the iron. He didn’t mean 
it to get adrift either, for he took his turns carefully, 
and hove ther taut and then rove them, so that they 
couldn’t slip, and made the end fast with two half-hitches 
round the iron, and hitched it back on itself. Then he 
tried it with his hands, and looked up and down the deck 
furtively, and then quietly dropped the pipe and iron 
over the rail, so that I didn’t even hear the splash. If 
anybody was playing tricks on board, they weren’t meant 
for the cook. 


The Mystery of the Extra Hand 


IT asked some questions about Jack Benton, and one 
of the men told me that he was off his feed, and hardly 
ate anything, and swallowed all the coffee he could lay 
his hands on, and had used up all his own tobacco and 
had begun on what his brother had left. 

“The doctor says it ain’t so, sir,” said’the man, looking 
at me shyly, as if he didn’t expect to be believed; “the 
doctor says there’s as much eaten from breakfast to 
breakfast as there was before Jim fell overboard, though 
there’s a mouth less and another that eats nothing. I 
says it’s the cabin-boy that gets it. He’s bu’sting.” 

I told him that if the cabin-boy ate more than his 
share, he must work more than his share, so as to bal- 
ance things. But the man laughed queerly, and looked 
at me again. 

“I only said that, sir, just like that. We all know it 
ain’t so.” 

“Well, how is it?” 

“How is it?” asked the man, half-angry all at once. 





“IT don’t know how it is, but there’s a hand on board 
that’s getting his whack along with us as regular as 
the bells.” 

“Does he use tobacco?” I asked, meaning to laugh it 
out of him, but as | spoke I remembered the ‘water- 
logged pipe. 

“I guess he’s using his own still,” the man answered, 
in a queer, low voice. “Perhaps he'll take some one 
else’s when his is all gone. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning, I remem- 
ber, for just then the captain called to me to stand by 
the chronometer while he took his fore observation. 
Captain Hackstaff wasn’t one of those old skippers who 
do everything themselves with a pocket watch, and keep 
the key of the chronometer in their waistcoat pocket, and 
won't tell the mate how far the dead reckoning is out. 
He was rather the other way, and I was glad of it, for 
he generally let me work the sights he took, and just ran 
his eye over my figures afterward. I am bound to say 
his eye was pretty good, for he would pick out a mistake 
in a logarithm, or tell me that I had worked the “equa- 
tion of time” with the wrong sign, before it seemed to me 
that he could have got as far as “half the sum, minus 
the altitude.” He was always right, too, and besides he 
knew a lot about iron ships and local deviation, and 
adjusting the compass, and all that sort of thing. I 
don’t know how he came to be in command of a fore- 
and-aft schooner. He never talked about himself, and 
maybe he had just been mate on one of those big steel 
square-riggers, and something had put him back. Per- 
haps he had been captain, and had got his ship aground, 
through no particular fault of his, and had to begin over 
again. Sometimes he talked just like you and me, and 
sometimes he would speak more like books do, or some 
of those Boston people I have heard. I don’t know. 
We have all been shipmates now and then with men who 
have seen better days. Perhaps he had been in the Navy, 
but what makes me think he couldn’t have been, was that 
he was a thorough good seaman, a regular old wind- 
jammer, and understood sail, which those Navy chaps 
rarely do. Why, you and I have sailed with men before 
the mast who had their master’s certificates in their 
pockets,—English Board of Trade certificates, too,— 
who could work a double altitude if you would lend 
them a sextant and give them a look at the chronometer, 
as well as many a man who commands a big square- 
rigger. Navigation ain’t everything, nor seamanship, 
either. You’ve got to have it in you, if you mean to 
get there. 


Matters Grow Worse 


I don’t know how our captain heard that there was 
trouble forward. The cabin-boy may have told him, or 
the men may have talked outside his door when they re- 
lieved the wheel at night. Anyhow, he’ got wind of it, 
and when he had got his sight that morning he had 
all hands aft, and gave them a lecture. It was just 
the kind of talk you might have expected from him. 
He said he hadn’t any complaint to make, and that 
so far as he knew everybody on board was doing his 
duty, and that he was given to understand that the men 
got their whack, and were satisfied. He said his ship 
was never a hard ship, and that he liked quiet, and 
that was the reason he didn’t mean to have any non- 
sense, and the men might just as well understand that, 
too. We’d had a great misfortune, he said, and it was 
nobody’s fault. We had lost a man we all liked and 
respected, and he felt that everybody in the ship ought 
to be sorry for the man’s brother, who was left behind, 
and that it was rotten, lubberly childishness, and unjust 
and unmanly and cowardly, to be playing school-boy 
tricks with forks and spoons and pipes, and that sort of 
gear. He said it had got to stop right now, and that 
was all, and the men might go forward. And so they 
did. 

It got worse after that, and the men watched the 
cook, and the cook watched the men, as if they were try- 
ing to catch each other; but I think everybody felt that 
there was something else. One evening, at supper-time, 
I was on deck, and Jack came aft to relieve the wheel 
while the man who was steering got his supper. He 
hadn’t got past the main-hatch on the lee side, when | 
heard a man running in slippers that slapped on the deck, 
and there was a sort of a yell and I saw the colored cook 
going for Jack, with a carving-knife in his hand. I 
jumped to get between them, and Jack turned round 
short, and put out his hand. I was too far to reach 
them, and the cook jabbed out with his knife. But the 
blade didn’t get anywhere near Benton. The cook 
seemed to be jabbing it into the air again and again, at 
least four feet short of the mark. Then he dropped his 
right hand, and I saw the whites of his eyes in the dusk, 
and he reeled up against the pin-rail, and caught hold 
of a belaying-pin with his left. I had reached him 
by that time, and grabbed hold of his knife-hand and 
the other, too, for I thought he was going to use the pin; 
but Jack Benton was standing staring stupidly at him, 
as if he didn’t understand. But instead, the cook was 
holding on because he couldn’t stand, and «iis teeth were 
chattering, and he let go of the knife, and the point stuck 
into the deck. 
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“He’s crazy!” said Jack Benton, and that was all he 
said; and he went aft. 

When he was gone, the cook began to come to, and he 
spoke quite low, near my ear. 

“There were two of them! So help me God, there 
were two of them!” 

I don’t know why I didn’t take him by the collar, and 
give him a good shaking; but I didn’t. I just picked up 
the knife and gave it to him, and told him to go back to 
his galley, and not to make a fool of himself. You see, 
he hadn’t struck at Jack, but at something he thought 
he saw, and I knew what it was, and I felt that same 
thing, like a lump of ice sliding down my back, that I 
felt that night when we were bending the trysail. 


Ghe Extra Fork 


When the men had seen him running aft, they jumped 
up after him, but they held off when they saw that I 
had caught him. By and by, the man who had spoken 
to me before told me what had happened. He was a 
stocky little chap, with a red head. 

“Well,” he said, “there isn’t much to tell. Jack Ben- 
ton had been eating his supper with the rest of us. He 
always sits at the after corner of the table, on the port 
side. His brother used to sit at the end, next him. The 
doctor gave him a thundering big piece of pie to finish 
up with, and when he had finished he didn’t stop for a 
smoke, but went off quick to relieve the wheel. Just as 
he had gone, the doctor came in from the galley, and 
when he say Jack’s empty plate he stood stock-still star- 
ing at it; and we all wondered what was the matter, till 
we looked at the plate. There were two forks in it, sir, 
lying side by side. Then the doctor grabbed his knife, 
and flew up through the hatch like a 
rocket. The other fork was there all 
right, Mr..Torkeldsen, for we all saw it 
and handled it; and we all had our own. 
That’s all I know.” 

I didn’t feel that I wanted to laugh 
when he told me that story; but I hoped 
the old man wouldn’t hear it, for I knew 
he wouldn’t believe it, and no captain 
that ever sailed likes to have stories like 
that going round about his ship. It gives 
her a bad name. But that was all any- 
body ever saw except the cook, and he 
isn’t the first man who has thought he 
saw things without having any drink in 
him. 

Jack Benton never spoke of what hap- 
pened that evening. I don’t know 
whether he knew about the two forks or 
not; or whether he understood what the 
trouble was. Whatever he knew from 
the other men, he was evidently living 
under a hard strain. He was quiet 
enough, and too quiet; but his face was 
set, and sometimes it twitched oddly 
when he was at the w heel, and he would 
turn his head round sharp to look be- 
hind him. A man doesn’t do that nat- 
urally, unless there’s a ,vessel that he 
thinks is creeping up on the quarter. 
When that happens, if the man at the 
wheel. takes a pride in his ship, he will 
almost always keep glancing over his 
shoulder to see whether the other fellow 
is gaining. But Jack Benton used to 
look round when there was nothing 
there; and what is curious, the other men 
seemed to catch the trick when they were 
steering. One day the old man turned 
out just as the man at the wheel looked 
behind him. 

‘What are you looking at?” asked the 
captain. 

“Nothing, sir,” answered the man. 

“Then keep your eye on the mizzen- 
royal,” said the old man, as if he were 
forgetting that we weren’t a square- 
rigger. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said the man. 

The captain told me to go below and 
work up the latitude from the dead- 
reckoning, and he went forward of the 
deckhouse and sat down to ‘read, as he 
often did. When I came up, the man‘at 
the wheel was looking round again, and 
I stood beside him and-just asked him 
quietly what everybody was looking at, 
for it was getting to be a general habit. 
He wouldn’t say anything at first, but 
just answered that it was nothing. But 
when he’saw that I didn’t seem to care, 
and just stood there as if there were 
nothing more to be said, he naturally began to talk. 
He said that it wasn’t that he saw anything, because 
there wasn’t anything to see except the spanker sheet 
just straining a little, and working in the sheaves of the 
blocks as the schooner rose to the short seas. There 
wasn’t anything to be seen, but it seemed to him that 
the sheet made a queer noise in the blocks. It was a new 
manila sheet; and in dry weather it did make a little 
noise, something between a creak and a wheeze. I 
looked at it and looked at the man, and said nothing; 
and presently he went on. He asked me if I didn’t no- 
tice anything peculiar about the noise. I listened a 
while,.and said I didn’t notice anything. Then he looked 
rather sheepish, but said he didn’t think it could be his 
own ears, because every man who steered his trick heard 
the same thing now and then—sometimes once in a day, 
sometimes once in a night, sometimes it would go on a 
Ww hole hour. 

“It sounds like sawing wood,” I said, just like that. 

“To us it sounds a good deal more like a man whist- 
ling ‘Nancy Lee.’” He started nervously as he spoke the 
last words. “There, sir, don’t you hear it?” he asked 
suddenly. 

I heard nothing but the creaking of the manila sheet. 
It was getting near noon, and fine, clear weather in 
southern waters—just the sort of day and the time when 
you would least expect to feel creepy. But I remem- 
bered how I had heard that same.tune overhead at 
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night in a gale of wind a fortnight earlier, and I am not 
ashamed to say that the same sensation came over me 
now, and I wished myself well out of the Helen B. 
Little by little during the next few days life on board 
that vessel came to be about as unbearable as you can 
imagine. It wasn’t that there was much talk, for I think 
the men were shy even of speaking to each other freely 
about what they thought. The whole ship’s company 
grew silent, until one hardly ever heard a voice, except 
giving an order and the answer. The men didn’t sit 
over their meals when their watch was below, but either 
turned in at once or sat about on the forecastle smoking 
their pipes without saying a ‘word... We were all think- 
ing of the same thing. We all felt*as if there. were a 
hand on board, sometimes below, sometimes about decks, 
sometimes aloft, sometimes on the boom end; taking his 
full share of what the others got, but doing no work for 
it. We didn’t only feel it, we knew it. He took up no 
room, he cast no shadow, and we never heard his foot- 
fall on deck; but he took his whack with the rest as 


‘regular as the bells, and—he whistled “Nancy Lee.’’ 


There’s not much more to tell about the Helen B. 
Jackson so far as I am concerned. We were more like 
a shipload of lunatics than anything else when we ran 
in under Morro Castle, and anchored in Havana. The 
cook. had brain-fever, and was raving mad in his de- 
lirium; and the rest of the men weren’t far from the 
same state. The last three or four days had been awful, 
and we had been as near to having a mutiny on board 
as I ever want to be. The men didn’t want to hurt any- 
body; but they wanted to get away out of that-ship, if 
they had to swim for it; to get away from that whistling, 
from that dead shipmate who had come back, and who 
filled the ship with his unseen self. I know that if the 





I grabbed hold of his knife-hand 


old man and I hadn’t kept a sharp lookout the men 
would have put a boat over quietly on one of those:calm 
nights, and pulled away, leaving the captain and me and 
the mad cook to work the schooner into harbor. We 
should have done it somehow, of course, for we hadn’t 
far to run if we could get a breeze; and once or twice 
I found myself wishing that the crew were really gone, 
for the awful state of fright in which they lived was 
beginning to work on me too. 


An Uncanny. Presence 


You see I partly believed and partly didn’t; but I 
didn’t mean to let the thing get the better of me. I 
turned crusty, too, and kept the men at work on all sorts 
of jobs, and drove them to it until they wished I was 
overboard, too. It wasn’t that,the old man and I were 
trying to drive them to desert without their pay, as I 
am sorry to say a good many skippers and mates do, 
even now. Captain Hackstaff was as straight as a 
string, and I didn’t mean those poor fellows should be 
cheated out of a single cent; and I didn’t blame them 
for wanting to leave the ship, but it seemed to me that 
the only chance to keep everybody sane through those 
last days was to work the men till they dropped. When 
they were dead tired they slept a little, and forgot the 
thing until they had to tumble up on deck and face it 
again. That was a good many years ago. Do you believe 
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that I can’t hear “Nancy Lee” now without feeling cold 
down my back? For I heard it, too, now and then, after 
the man had explained why he was always looking over 
his shoulder. Perliaps it was imagination. I don’t know. 
When I look back: it seems to me that I only rernem 
ber a long fight against something I couldn’t see, against 
an.appalling presence, against something worse than 
cholera ar yellow-jack or the plague—and goodness 
knows the mildest of them is bad enough when it breaks 
out at sea. The men got as white as chalk, and wouldn’t 
go about decks alone at night, no matter what I said to 
them. With the cook raving in his bunk the forecastle 
would have been a perfect hell, and there wasn’t a spare 
cabin on board. There never is on a fore-and-after. So 
I put him into mine, and he was more quiet there, and at 
last fell into a sort of stupor as if he were going to die. 
I don’t know what became of, him, for we put him 
ashore alive and left him in the hospital. 


Ghe Crew Leaves the Steamer 


The men came aft in a body, quiet enough, and asked 
the captain if he wouldn’t pay them off and let them 
go ashore. Some men wouldn’t have done it, for they 
had shipped for the voyage, and had signed articles. 
But'the captain knew that when sailors get an idea into 
their heads they’re no better than children; and if he 
forced them to stay aboard he wouldn’t get much work 
out of them, and couldn’t rely on them in a difficulty. 
So he paid them off and let them go. When they had 


. gone forward to get their kits, he asked me whether [ 


wanted to go, too, and for a minute I had a sort of 
weak feeling that 1 might just as well. But I didn’t, 
and he’was a good friend to me afterward. Perhaps he 
was grateful to me for sticking to him. 

When the men went off he didn’t come 
on deck; but it was my duty to stand by 
while they left the ship. They owed me 
a grudge for making them work during 
the last few days, and most of them 
dropped into the boat without so much 
as a word or a look, as sailors will. Jack 
Benton was the last to go over the side, 
and he stood still a minute and looked 
at me, and his white face twitched. I 
thought he wanted to say something. 

‘Take care of yourself, Jack,” said I. 
“So long!” 

It seemed as if he couldn’t speak for 
two or three seconds; then his words 
came thick. -“It wasn’t my fault, Mr. 
Torkeldsen. I swear it wasn’t my fault!” 

That-was all; and he dropped over the 
side, leaving me to wonder what he 
meant. 

The captain and I stayed on board, and 
the ship-chandler got a’ West India boy 
to cook for us. 

That evening, before turning..in, we 
were standing by the rail having a quiet 
smoke, watching the lights of the ‘city, a 
quarter of a mile off, reflected in the still 
water. There was music of some sort 
ashore, in a sailors’ dance-house, I dare 
say; and I had no doubt that most of the 
men who had left the ship were there, 
and already full of jiggy-jiggy. .-The 
music played a lot of sailors’ tunes that 
ra. into each other, and we could hear 
the men’s voices in the chorus now and 
then. One followed another, and then 
it was “Nancy Lee,’ ’ loud and clear, and 
the men singing “Yo ho, heave-ho!” 

“I have no ear for music,” said’ Cap- 
tain Hackstaff, “but it appears to me 
that’s the tune that man was whistling 
the night we lost the man‘overboard. I! 
don’t know why it has stuck in my head, 
and of course it’s all nonsense; but it 
seems to me the at I have heard it all the 
rest of the trip.’ 

I didn’t say anything to that, but 
wondered just how much the old man 
had understood. Then we turned in, and 
I slept ten hours without opening my eyes. 

I stuck to the Helen B. Jackson after 
that as long as I could stand a fore-and- 
after; but that night when we lay in 
Havana was the last time I ever heard 
“Nancy Lee” on board of her. The 
spare hand had gone ashore with the 
rest, and he never came back, and he 
took his tune with him; but all those 
things are just as clear in my memory 
as if they had happened yesterday. 

After that I was in deep water for 
year or more, and after I came home I got my ceri 
cate, and what with having friends and having saved ¢ 
little money, and having had a small legacy from an 
— in Norway, I got the command of a coastwise 
vessel, with a small share in her. I was at home thre 
weeks before going to sea, and Jack Benton saw my 
name in the local papers, and wrote to me. 

He said that he had left the sea, and was trying farm- 
ing, and he was going to be married, and he asked 
if | wouldn’t come over for that, for it wasn’t more than 
forty minutes by train; and he and Mamie would be 
proud to have me at the wedding. I remembered how 
I had heard one brother ask the other whether Mamie 
knew. That meant, whether she knew he wanted t 
marry her, I suppose. She had taken her time about it, 
for: it was pretty nearly three years then since we had 
lost Jim Benton overboard. 

I had nothing particular to do while we were getting 
ready for sea; nothing to prevent me from going over 
for a day, I mean; and I thought I’d like to see Jack 
Benton, and have a look at the girl he was going to 
marry. I wondered whether he had grown cheerful 
again, and had got rid of that drawn look he had when 
he told me it wasn’t his fault. So I wrote that I would 
come down and see him married; and when the day 
came I took the train, and got there about ten o’clock 
in the morning. I wish I hadn’t. 

(End of Part Two) 
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ulia the Apostate : 


Author of ‘‘Whom the Gods Destroyed,”’ etc. : : 


)U don’t think it’s too young for me, 
girls?” 

“Young for you—par exemple! I 
should say not,’’ her niece replied, 
perking the quivering aigrette still 
more obliquely upon her aunt’s head. 
Carolyn used par exemple as a good 


cook uses onion—a hint of it in every- 
thing. There were those who said that she interpo- 
lated it in the Litany. But Carolyn, who was born 
Caroline, and a Baptist, was too much impressed by 
the liturgy of what she called The Church to insert 
even an uncanonized comma. 

‘‘Now don’t touch it, Aunt Julia, for it’s deliciously 
chic, and if you had your way, you'd flatten it down 
right straight in the middle, you know you would.”’ 

Miss Trueman pursed her lips quizzically: ‘‘I’ve al- 
ways thought, Carrie-/yz,’’ she added hastily, as her 
niece scowled, ‘‘that they put things askew to make 
‘em different: for a change, as you might say. Now, 
if they’re zever in the middle, it’s about as tiresome, 
isn’t it?” 

Elise, whose napkin ring bore malignant witness to 
her loving aunt, Eliza Judd, laughed irrepressibly; she 
had more sense of humor than her sister. It was 
she who, though she had assisted in polishing the old 
copper kettle subsequently utilized as a holder for the 
tongs and shovel, had refused to consider the yet 
older wash-boiler in the light of a possible coal 
scuttle, greatly to the relief of her aunt, who 
blushed persistently at any mention of the hearth. 

She patted the older woman encouragingly. 

“That's right, Aunt Ju-ju, argue it out!’’ 
advised. 

Miss Trueman winced; she had never accus- 
tomed herself to those senseless monosyllables 
that parodied her name. Nor could she under- 
stand the frame of mind that found them pref- 
erable to the comfortable ‘‘Aunt Jule’’ of the 
old days. 

‘‘Ju-ju’’! Strips of unwholesome flesh-colored 
paste, sugar-sprinkled, dear to her childish heart, 
but loathed by a maturer palate, rose to her 
mind. There had been another haunting recol- 
lection; for months she had been unable to define 
it perfectly, though it had always brought a 


she 


thrill of disgust with its vague appeal. One day 
she caught it and told them. 
“It was that dreadful creature Mr. Barnum 


exhibited,’’ she declared, ‘‘that we didn’t allow 
the children to go to see—Jo-jo, the Dog-Faced 
Boy! You remember?”’ 

Their cold horror, briefly expressed, had shown 
her that she had trespassed too far on their in- 
dulgence, and she spoke of it no more, but the 
memory rankled. 

‘It’s so strange you don’t see how cunning it 
is,’’ Carolyn complained. ‘‘Everybody does it 
now. The whole Chatworth family have those 
names, Aunt Ju, and it is the dearest thing to 
hear the old Doctor call Captain Arthur Ga-ga. 
You know that dignified sister with the lovely 
silvery hair. Well, they all call her Looty. And 
nobody thinks of Hunter Chatworth’s real name 
—he’s always Toto.”’ 

‘*And he has three children!”’ 

Miss Trueman sighed; the constitution of the 


modern family amazed her endlessly. Ga-ga, 
indeed! 
‘‘Do the children call him Toto, too?’’ she de- 


manded, with an attempt at sarcasm—a conver- 
sational form to which she was by nature a 
stranger. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’’ Carolyn an- 
swered carelessly; “I suppose not. Though 
plenty of children do, you know. Mrs. Ranger’s 
little girl always calls her mother Lou.”’ 

“Mrs. Ranger—you mean the woman that 
smokes?’’ Miss Trueman’s tone brought vividly 
to the mind a person dangling from disgusted 
finger-tips a mouse or beetle. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, Aunt Jule,’-—in moments of in- 
tense exasperation they reverted unconsciously to the 
old form—‘‘don’t speak of her as if she smoked for a 
living !’’ 

“T should rather not speak of her at all,’’ said Miss 
Trueman severely. 

They raised their eyebrows helplessly: Carolyn’s irri- 
tation was so unféigned that she omitted a justly famous 





SHOrvo 

Fortwo years they had devoted an appreciable part 
of their busy hours to modifying Aunt Julia’s antique 
prejudices, developing in her the latent wzsthetic sense 
that their Wednesday art class taught them existed in 
every one, cajoling her into a tolerance of certain 
phases of modern literature considered seriously and 
weekly by the Monday Afternoon Club, and inciden- 
tally utilizing her as a chaperon and housekeeper in 
their modest uptown apartment. 





The first six months of her sojourn had been almost 
entirely occupied with accustoming herself to the ab- 
sence of an attic anda cellar; long days of depression 
they learned, finally, to trace to this incredible source. 
Later she dealt with the problem of subsisting from 
eight till one on two rolls and a cup of coffee; success- 
fully in the ultimate issue, as surreptitious bits of fried 
ham and buckwheat cakes, with suspicious odors, winked 
at discreetly by her nieces, witnessed. It would have 
been unkind, as Elise suggested, to criticise Aunt Ju- 
ju’s performances at the ungodly hour of seven in the 
morning, when their own correctly Continental repast, 
flanked by a chrysanthemum in a tall vase, not only 
tallied so accurately with their digestive and esthetic 
necessities, but appeared, moreover, with such gratify- 
ing regularity one hour later. 

Both Carolyn and her sister had inherited from their 
mother, Miss Trueman’s older sister, a real gift for 
teaching, and this, rather than their respective abili- 
ties in art and music, enabled them to impart very 
successfully the elements of these necessary branches 
to the young ladies of a fashionable boarding-school 
just outside the city. 

It was politely regretted by their friends that they 
were unable to give themselves unreservedly to the 
exercise of their art without the cramping necessity 
for teaching; but it is probable that both the girls est1- 





“T’ll have to introduce myself, 1 see,’’ he began 


mated their not-too-extraordinary talents very sensibly, 
though far from displeased by a more flattering judg- 
ment. 

Miss Trueman, who possessed the characteristic ven- 
eration of the bred and born New Englander for his 
native or imported schoolma’am, resented persistently 
their somewhat patronizing attitude toward the pro- 
fession second only to the ministry in her stanch 
respect. A little of the simple grandeur of those 
childhood days when ‘‘the teacher boarded with 
them,’’ clung with the ineradicable force of habit to 
her mind, and she could not understand their restive 
attitude to ‘‘the fine positions as teachers Hattie’s 
girls have got.’’ 

‘‘I’m sure you make more money than that Miss Sey- 
mour that gets her own meals in her room—she said 
so herself.”’ 

‘Oh, well, there are other things to be considered, 
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By Josephine Daskam 


Illustrated by E. M. Ashe 


Aunt Ju, and, anyway, she’s a real Bohemian, Polly 
Seymour. There's a fascination in it—”’ 

“There’s no fascination in being hungry that I can 
see, and she admitted that, L—’’ 

‘*Elise,’’ Miss Trueman insisted severely. ‘‘I don’t 
understand how she could have done it—I would have 
died first. And she seemed to think it was a great joke 
to have her friends give her a dinner—I think it was 
terrible.’’ 

‘‘Why, Aunt Jule, how ridiculous! We were delighted 
to do it—it was perfectly dear of her to let us, too. And 
think of the people we met there—Rawlins and Mr. 
Ware! You don’t mind being poor if such men will 
come just out of interest in you, I tell you. Do you 
remember, Elise, how Mr. Rawlins called her ‘little 
girl’? Mr. Ware lets her use his models whenever she 
likes, too,’’ Carolyn added respectfully. 

‘*Oh, she’s bound to arrive!’’ Elise agreed. 

Aunt Ju-ju sniffed uncontrolledly. 

“I should hope she’d arrive at the point where she 
could buy her own dinners,’’ she remarked; ‘‘to be 
beholden for your bread . . .”’ 

Here were two points of view as little likely to coin- 
cide as the parallel lines of science, and at some such 
stage as this the discussions were wont to cease. 

To-day the apartment was swept and garnished for 
a social function long planned by the nieces; carnations 
leaned from tall glass vases, intricate little cakes 
jostled carefully piled sandwiches, and a huge 
brass samovar borrowed for the occasion gave 
dignity to the small parlor. Miss Trueman had 
learned by now the unwritten law that pre- 
vented the various objects in the once proudly 
segregated ‘‘drawing-room set’’ from association 
with each other, and made no attempt to correct 
their intentional isolation. The samovar she 
refused utterly to meddle with, assuring them 
that she would as soon think of running a loco- 
motive. 

As the guests began to arrive Miss Trueman 
found herself regarding them even more critically 
than usual; an argumentative spirit rose in her, 
and her calm contradiction of Mrs. Ranger, who 
discussed with great subtlety the notable ad- 
vantages—even from the artistic point of view 
—of the approaching spring, when experienced 
in the city, in comparison with that berhymed 
season’s vaunted country beauties, startled more 
than one person. 

‘‘Just because they’re more delicate, just be- 
cause you must look harder to discover them, 
just because you must get as much from a pot 
of hyacinths on the Avenue as from a whole field 
of primroses in the backwoods, you know,”’ she 
concluded, and the little circle nodded sagely and 
congratulated themselves on an unpublished para- 
graph. 

“T don’t agree with you, Mrs. Ranger,’ said 
Aunt Ju-ju flatly, to the absolute amazement of 
her nieces and the tolerant amusement of the 
assembly. ‘‘I guess you haven’t lived in the 
country much, or you wouldn’t talk so. And 
primroses don’t grow in fields, here, anyway. If 
you could see my hyacinths and crocuses in 
round beds at home, you wouldn’t mention those 
poor little stalks in the pots.” 

Mrs. Ranger laughed and directed her search- 
ing, level glance at the older woman, who com- 
bined in her comely, undisguised middle age 
something at once more matronly and more 
childish than the analytic authoress could ever 
find in her own mirror. 

‘‘Aha!’”’ she cried, ‘‘then you are no friend of 
dear old Horace, after all, Miss Trueman! He 
and I, you see—”’ 

The relation of these two urbanites was re- 
vealed no further, for a bustle in the little hall 
drew attention to a new-comer unknown not 
only to the guests but evidently to the host- 
esses, who rose, smiling uncertainly, as a portly, 
broad-shouldered man with iron-gray hair made 
his way through the group about the samovar. 

“T’ll have to introduce myself, I see,’’ he began, not 
precisely with what an exigent society calls ease of 
manner, but with a certain practical self-possession 
quite as effective. 

“I didn’t expect the girls to remember me, but I 
thought perhaps you might, Julia.” 

Miss Trueman peered out from the shaded five- 
o’clock gloom so dear to Carolyn’s soul. ‘‘I don’t seem 
—it’s not—why, Cousin Lorando Bean, it’s not you?’ 

“That’s it,’’ he said heartily, ‘‘that’s just exactly it, 
and he’s mighty glad to see some of his relations again, 
I can tell you. And these are Carrie and Lizzie, I sup- 
pose. Well, well, fifteen years is a long time, even to 
an old fellow like me, and you girls were just begin- 
ning to be young ladies when I left Connecticut. How 
are you all?” 

If this simple greeting came like a breath of ed na- 









































THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two- Minute Talk 





TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY Corfora- 
tion have had an unparalleled record. The stock is 
held in the United States, Canada and England by 
widely known literary, professional and business people. 
Among the library’s shareholders are hundreds of 
names familiar to almost every cultured home. No 
broker, or banker, or underwriter has had a hand in the 
sales. The sole backing of the concern has been its 
enterprise, its continuous push, and its far-seeing busi- 
ness policy. Every dollar invested shows a hundred 
cents’ worth of extended and established earning 
capacity. 


The plans outlined from time to time have been 
carried forward in the most aggressive sort of way. We 
have done what we said we would do. We planned to 
extend the Booklovers to every important city of the 
United States; the libraries are there. We promised to 
include Canada; the two successful centres of Montreal 
and Toronto are the result; from these cities the service 
extends to outlying Canadian cities and towns. We made 
arrangements for extending the work to England; to-day 
the Booklovers is the talk of London; it is delivering 
books throughout Great Britain and includes among its 
patrons scores of the most distinguished families. We 
promised an auxiliary library to take care of the field 
not occupied by the Aooklovers; the Tabard Inn, with its 
revolving book-cases and five-cent exchanges, is extend- 
ing the library privileges to thousands of country towns ; 
the earnings of this one department at the present time 
exceed one thousand dollars a day with only one-twen- 
tieth of the field covered. This new library department 
was started only a year ago. In another year it will 
have earning capacity largely in excess even of the Book- 
lovers. Last fall we announced the preparation of a 
monthly magazine to round out our publicity plans; to- 
day The Booklovers Magazine sells out its complete edition 
by the fifteenth of each month; it is owned independ- 
ently by shareholders of the parent company, and 
presents all the elements of an excellent property. 


We are building into the future; the whole book and 
publishing trade is undergoing rapid and far-reaching 


changes; there is a new book published in the United 


States every hour, day and night, and this enormous out- 
put must have its distributing machinery. Millions in- 
vested in central storehouses of granite or marble can 
never change the popular current. The American people 
want an up-to-date service in books as well as in news- 
papers, and they are willing to pay for it with their own 
cash. There is no denying the fact that the Booklovers 
is already a tremendous power among the book interests 
of the country; it has battled its way to the front, 
where it means to stay. 


We need a central library and office building of our 
own, and we intend to build one just as soon as a desir- 
able central property in Philadelphia can be secured. 
This is the next important thing to be done. The block 
of 50,000 Shares of Stock referred to below has been set 
aside largely for this purpose. 








In connection with this public offer of a compara- 
tively small block of Booklovers stock there are four 
inside facts which I want to make public over my own 
signature: 1. The Booklovers earnings during the three 
months ending February 28th were the largest in the 
history of the enterprise; 2. The operating expenses per 
library member were never smaller than at the present 
time; 3. The ‘‘used books” are wholly taken care of 
at good prices by auxiliary library departments; 4. The 
Corporation pays cash, and has no debts other than its 
current monthly accounts. 


No additional capital is needed for the Booklovers; 
the increased capital is being used at the present time 
to extend the Zasard /nn and other departments; these 
auxiliary libraries are necessary to round out the best 
interests of the enterprise at large; they are the ‘by- 
products” of the business, and they offer opportunity 
for very large profits. 


The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 
Shares at $10 each). Of this amount 190,000 Shares have 
already been subscribed and paid for at the par value of 
$10, making the present cash capital $1,900,000. There 
remain in the Treasury only 70,000 Shares. Of this 
remaining block the Directors have authorized the 
Treasurer to set aside 50,000 Shares to be offered for 
sale on May 15 next, at $12 a Share. The remainder, 
consisting of 20,000 Shares, is now offered to the public 
in lots of Ten Shares or more at $10 a Share. The terms 
are 10 per cent. with the application and the balance in 
sixty days. Stock applied for by telegraph will be held 
five days to await deposit and formal application. (See 
form of application below.) ‘The sale of this block of 
20,000 Shares at $10 and of the remaining block of 
50,000 Shares on May 15 at $12 will give the Company 
a completely paid-up Capital. This announcement gives 
investors the last opportunity they will have of buying 
Booklovers at $10 a share. 


The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the 
rate of {0 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The 
last half-yearly dividend was paid on February 2oth. 
The half-yearly dividend period ends June 30th and 
December 31st, respectively. The Corporation has no 
bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid is non- 
assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from 
the date of final payment. Dividends are payable in 
February and August. 


President 


1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(DATE) 


Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 


1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Dear Sir: 


Please enter my name fot.............. Shares of the Stock 
of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose 
my check for $..........--...-being Ten Per Cent. of the 


par value, and I agree to pay the balance in sixty days. 





Name 





Address. 
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FREE 
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| tive air to Miss Trueman, it can not be said 
to have had a similar effect upon her nieces. 

Courtesy prevented a full expression of their 

feelings, but they affected no undue delight 

at the presence of their new-found relative, 
whom they had very sincerely forgotten, 
along with many other details of a some- 
what inartistic youth, and turned to their 
other guests with a frank relief when they 
had established him, with a cup of tea, a 
sandwich and Aunt Julia, in the near-by 
dining-room. 
| “A third or fourth cousin, I believe, who 
| has lived a long time in the West,’’ they ex- 
| plained. The company, some of whom doubt- 
| less possessed third or fourth cousins from 
the West, nodded comprehensively, and the 
interrupted function flowed smoothly on 
again. 

Cousin Lorando Bean balanced his cup on 
his broad palin and gazed about apprecia- 
tively at the casts and water-colors on the 
dull green walls. 

“Very snug little quarters, these,’’ he vol- 
unteered, ‘‘but do you know, Cousin Jule, ' 
suppose it’s all right for ladies, but I don : 
seem to breathe extra well in these little 

| rooms, somehow! I have been in two or 
three of them, like this, more or less, since 
| Icame to New York—people I used to know 
that I’ve been hunting up—and, by George, 
I began to feel as if I was getting red in the 
face, if you see what I mean.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, Cousin Lorando, I do,”’ re- 
turned Miss Trueman eagerly. ‘I see ex- 
actly. And not having ary cellar—you'’ve no 
idea! Nor any attic, either. And often and 
often we have the gas lighted all through 
breakfast. Of course, there are a great many 
conveniences,”’ she added loyally,‘‘and there’s 
| no doubt it saves steps. But 1 almost think 
I'd rather take ’em.” 

He nodded. 

“‘What’s become of the old place, Cousin 
Jule? I judge you've been out of it some 
time?” 

“Two years, Cousin Lorando. The girls 


| had been boarding up to then, and when 


Aunt Martha died they got up this plan for 
me to come down and live with them, for 
they couldn’t afford it, quite, alone, and then 
I could chaperon them.”’ 

Aunt Julia delivered herself of this phrase 
with a certain complacency. Mr. Bean looked 
up sharply. 

‘*When will they be considered safe to go 
about alone?” 

“T don’t know exactly what you mean,” s*e 
began, a little coldly, but his laugh reassured 
her. 

“Oh, yes, you do,’’ he contradicted, ‘‘and 
don’t you be getting cross at your Cousin 


’ 





Lorando Bean—you know I always loved to 
tease you. It made your eyes snap—and it 
does now.” 

‘‘How can you?”’ She looked reproachfully 
at him. 

“And I tell you this, Cousin Jule, neither 
of those girls will ever get up a color like 


|} that!” 


Mr. Bean Smokes 


She shook her head, but she was not dis- 
pleased. He took out a fat, chocolate-colored 
cigar and fingered it wistfully. 

“I suppose I mustn’t smoke?’ he queried. 

Her quick answer surprised herseif. 

“T should hope you could, if that woman 
can!” 

‘Which one?”’ 

‘That Mrs. Ranger, the one near the samo- 
var—that big brass thing. Liz—Elise didn’t 
introduce her to you. They don’t introduce 
people the way they do at home, Cousin 
Lorando—I hope you didn’t mind. They 
think it’s awkward.” 

“Oh, Lord, no, I don’t mind. I can spare 
her, anyway. She’s checked up too high for 
me. But she can look you through pretty 
thoroughly, can’t she?” 

“She writes books,’ Miss Trueman re- 
turned, the finality of her tone indicating 
that she had explained any possible idiosyn- 
crasy of the lady in question. 

“Oh, I see. And the little red-haired one, 
does she write books, too?’’ 

“No, she’s an artist. She smokes, too, 
though. Not cigars, like yours, but cigar- 
ettes. She’s supposed to be a very good 
painter, but she doesn’t make what Carrie- 
lyn makes. The girls have very good posi- 
tions in Miss Abrams’ school.” 

‘‘Um, what do they get, now?” 

Miss Trueman mentioned the modest sum 
with pride. 

“And then with my money and what we 
get from the rent of the place—the girls and 
I each have a third, you know—we do very 
nicely.”’ 

“‘So you rented the place?” 

“Ves, Cousin Lorando, though I hated to. 





But I wouldn't sell it, though they wanted 
me to. I just couldn’t.” 

“T know.” 

He lighted his cigar and puffed at it in 
meditative silence for a moment, while the 
babble from the parlor floated in with the 
odor of the Ceylon tea and cigarettes. 

“That’s what I came about, Cousin Jule— 
the old place. You may think it’s queer, for 
I never lived there but two years once, when 
father and your Uncle Joe farmed it on shares, 
but those two years just made it home to me. 


| Of course, Uncle Joe wasn’t any real relation 


of mine, and you-all weren't my real cousins; 
but it was the only family I ever had, so to 
say, and I loved every one of you. Then we 
moved back into town, but you know I came 
in every week or so, and Aunt Martha used 
to have my room in the attic ready for me, 
just the same.” 

“Yes, I know, Aunt Martha never forgot 
you, Cousin Lorando.” 

“Well, it’s fifteen years since I saw the old 
place, and a lot’s happened since then, I tel) 
| you. First place, I’m a rich man, Cousin 


“Oh, I don’t mean one of those multi- 
millionaires you have abeut here, for I 





haven’t even seven figures opposite m 
g P 


name; but short of that I did very well | 
for myself, out West there, and I earned | 
it all fair, too—though I was pretty lucky, | 
and that counts. | 

‘‘Anyhow, never mind about that. Only | 
I've got enough to have anything I want. | 
And to give my friends something, too. | 
So, as soon as I got back East I went 
straight down to the farm, but it was all 
shut up and a kind of green hedge where 
the fence used to be, and I judged it was 
sold, and I felt pretty sore about it, so I 
came right away.” 

“They only come there in June,’’ Miss 
Trueman explained, ‘‘and they go back be- 
fore Thanksgiving.” 

“Yes. Well, I didn’t know that.”’ 

He waited again for a few seconds and Miss 
Trueman sat in respectful silence till he | 
should continue. | 

“You see, I’d been East once before, eight | 

| 


years ago, but I didn’t see the farm then,” 
he said finally. 

“I got married while 1 was West.’’ His 
audience of one started slightly. 

‘‘She’s dead now,”’ he added abruptly. 

“Oh, Cousin Lorando!”’ 


Mr. Bean's Late Wife 


“You needn’t bother about the sympathy, 
my dear, for there’s none needed. I hadn’t 
been with her for a good while. I saw her 
in a concert hall out there, and she had curly 
hair and a kind of taking way with her, and 
so I married her. I'd just made a big hit, 
and she wanted to come to New York, and 
we came. We went to a big hotel, and it 
was dress suits for me and diamonds for her, 
and we drove in a carriage in the Park in the 
afternoon. She liked it, but Isoon got enough. 
I don't care much for that sort of thing. She 
wanted to go to the theatre and see the girls 
that she’d been one of, you see, from the 
other side of the curtain. And she saw a 
man there she used to know, and, well—it 
turned out she liked him better, that’s 
all.” 

“Oh, Cousin Lorando, how terrible—for 
her!”” 

“Um, yes. She didn’t think it was specially 
terrible, I guess, though. She just packed 
up and went.” 

“went?” 

‘Yes, with him, you see. Diamonds and 
all. I got a divorce, of course. And she 
wasn’t such a bad lot, after all, for he hadn’t 
any money to speak of, compared to me. It 
was the man she wanted. Well, she got 
him.” 

‘How awful!’’ Miss Trueman murmured. 

“Oh, yes, 1 felt pretty sick for a while. 
But we hadn’t been any too happy, before 
she saw him, you see. It was a big mistake. 
She wasn't exactly the kind of woman you’d 
be apt to know, you see. So perhaps [ got 
off easier than I deserved. But I never would 
have married while she was alive. Not but 
what | had a right to, you understand, but 
I guess I’m old-fashioned more ways than 
one. I read about her death a year or so 
ago. I don’t believe she bad any too good a 
time herself. She had an awful temper. But 
she certainly did have pretty hair,”’ he con- 
cluded thoughtfully. 

Miss Trueman gasped. 

“So I didn’t want to see New York again; 
I just hated the place. And this time I only 
came because I found out you and the girls 
were here, and you were about all there was 
left. People die so. And I wanted to find 
out about the old place. I wanted to buy it, 
if I could, when I thought it was sold.” 

“But, Cousin Lorando, I couldn’t sell it!” 

“Oh, no, I s’pose not. Still 1 might buy 
out the girls’ thirds and rent yours, couldn’t 
I? I’d pay you as much and more than a A 
body else would, 1 guess. And you could 
keep yourinterest. And keep half the house 
for that matter, to use when you wanted—it’s 
big enough.”’ 

““Why, yes; I don’t see why I couldn't do 
that,” she said thoughtfully. ‘‘That would 
be nice.” 

“You see, I’m willing to make any arrange- 
ment, Cousin Jule. It’s about all there is 
that I’m fond of now, that old place. I 
haven’t any folks of my own, and not a 
chick nor child, and I love every stick and 
stone of that farm. I love the country, and I 
love Connecticut country best of all—I don’t 
care if it is rocky. You can’t make farming 
pay in New England any more, but I don’t 
need to make it pay; I’m willing to pay for 
the pleasure of it. And I want to do some- 
thing for the town, too. I want ’em to be 
glad I came to settle there. Who’s got the 
keys?” 


Mr. Bean Makes a Proposition 


“T have, right here,’’ she answered. ‘‘The 
furniture is all ours, you see; they haven’t 
bought much, only they’ve changed things 
all around. I haven’t renewed the lease yet 
for this year.” 

‘Well now, look here, Jule,’ Mr. Bean 
cried eagerly, dropping the end of his cigar 
into a bonbon dish onthe little side-table, 
“why don’t you run right up there with me 
to-night and we’ll look it all over and sort of 
plan it out? We can go up on the six-thirty 
and get there by half-past ten, and stop at the 
hotel, and be there all ready to look it over 
to-morrow! Now, how’s that?’’ 

‘Why, but, Cousin Lorando—I—there isn’t 
time—TI hadn’t planned—” 

‘Lord, neither had I, but what’s the differ- 
ence? If you want a thing done, go and do 
it yourself. Wouldn’t you like to go? It’s 
lovely up there—the spring’s coming on fast, 
you know. I got lots of pussy willow, and 
some little fellows told me there were may- 
flowers somewhere. You'll see more grass in 
a minute there than you can hunt up here 
in a week. Come on, Cousin Jule!” 

“T believe I will!’’ said Miss Trueman, with 
conviction. 








“Just pack up a bag for your aunt, Carrie, 
while I get a cab,” said Mr. Bean from the | 
doorway; ‘‘we’re going up to the old place— | 
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A good. system is like a good eye. 
With it a man can watch every 
detail of his business, every hour of 
the day, and every day of the year. 
And the man who reads 


a 96-page monthly magazine, knows 
as much about system and business 
methods as anyone can possibly tell 
him. It is brimful of bright ideas 
and clever systems. 


The president of a large lumber com- 
pany says :— 

“It is absolutely necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business to have -before 
us such information as SYSTEMegives. 
Our entire office system has been made 
up from suggestions contained in your 
publication.” 

The McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co., The National Cash Register Co., 
Montgomery Ward & Co., American 
Cereal Co., Brown Hoisting Machine 
Co., Sherwin-Williams Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Deere & Co., The 
Parry Mfg. Co., and like concerns sub- 
scribe for SYSTEM and endorse it. 
Some of them take as many as seven 
copies monthly. 

SYSTEM will surely help you. 





The man of experience gets in SYSTEM 
the experience of other men. To the 
young man beginning business, to the 
clerk, bookkeeper or student, SYSTEM 
is more than a business college. 

The general articles Regular Departments 


will help any-man—busi- Factory Organization, 












ness or professional. The System in Selling. 
special articles for one’s System in Correspondence. 
own work no man can Short Cuts. 
afford to miss. Answered by Experts. 
System in Exporting. 
Business Statistics. 
i dvertising. 
Systems actually used ys of Business. 


in large successful fac- System in Retailing. 
tories, offices, stores, Real Estate and Insurance. 
banks, publications, pro- _ Schemes that Save. 
fessions, are described System in the Professions. 
in detail. And experts Z aS boy Hebe iG Oe 
show how these same ghee 7 baanye sysem 
ystems can be adapted NEE AEE oS 
sys' . 4 baits Published About System 
to your business or pro- (a review). ’ 
fession—no matter what — Each of these departments 
it is—how large or how —edited by an expert— 
small, appears monthly. 


To “—y yearly subscriber the advice by mail 
of any or all of SYSTEM’S experts 
or their assistants is FREE 


Send for the portrait booklet, tell- 
ing of each man and his specialty. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO COLLIER READERS 


FOR $1.00 We = — your 
= name for a full year’s 
ONLY subscription and send 
you at once AS A P. four inter- 
esting back issues for immediate reading— 
sixteen numbers for a dollar. Send today. 
Everything to gain—nothing to lose. Note 
by the coupon that we take all the risk. 
Trial subscription of three months for 25 
cents, 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
OR SIMPLY WRITE US A LETTER 


Inclosed find... .... Send SYSTEM for ....... 
months oz afprovald. If I am not satisfied when 
the subscription ends you agree to return my 
remittance. 

BIAINES con avccocscnasexseess pcos eesse eh uaueceas 


STREET........ ccscsccccccccces cccccccccccccces 


Te Oe PIE oy ae kos cen nasanncedasdaveoans A 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Michigan 
Branch, Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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The Dealer 
is Honest 


who offers youa RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knowsit will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Radctiffe Shoes at a small profit, 


sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 

ness. Seek the dealer 

who sells 





Shoes 


for Women 


See the complete line, all styles for every 
occasion, in good shoe stores, 

or write for free style-book 

and calen- 

dar book- 

mark, 


All 
Styles 
$950 


Radcliffe Shoe 

Dressing is best 

for any women’s shoe. 
10 Cents 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO. 
Dept. 14 Boston, Mass. 


- Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 


Keyilaa) Book keeping 


A GOOD POSITION and large salary 
always await an expert accountant, We 
teach you by mail the best system of accounts 
ever devised, then give you 
the services of the largest employment 
in the world. A small payment secur 
course; the balance is not due until after y 
have secured a position, Write for valuable 
nook, ‘How To SuccEED 1N Bustngss,”’ sent 
FREE on request. 


Commercial Correspondence Schools 
218 D, Schools Bldgs., Rochester, N.Y. 





























EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 


Will Make Hair Grow 

This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 
$35.00, which will be refunded in 
tull if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 
particulars, address 











No attorney’s fee 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 
until patent is 
allowed. Write for 


PA EN S Inventor’s Guide. 

FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. Cc. 

GINSENG the Ginseng In- 
dustry and double 


F. B. MILLS, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





Book free, telling 
how_to invest in 


your money. 


Come Here! rest for mind and 


. hysician will agree. Booklet free. 
body. Your PrUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N. Y. 





When in search 
of health and 





COLLIER'’S WEEKLY 


| I'm thinking of buying it. I expect we'll be 
| back to-morrow.” 

‘*Your cousin appears to be a person of de- 
cision,’? Mrs. Ranger suggested to the still 
dazed Elise, as the cab rolled away. 

“IT don’t understand Aunt Ju-ju at all,” 
Carolyn interpolated crossly. She had not 


“She usually makes such a fuss about start- 
ing to go anywhere. Days ahead, in fact. 
And now at fifteen minutes’ notice! And 
her best gown!” 

“It makes a difference, having a man to run 
it,’’ said the novelist sagely. 

When two days had passed and their aunt 
had not yet appeared, her nieces were not 
unnecessarily alarmed, for her attachment 
to her old home was great, and it required 
no unusual degree of imagination to picture 
her delighted lingering over the old things, 
her purposely prolonged transaction of busi- 
ness details. But four days of unexplained 
absence had its effect upon their own little 
ménage, and when a week’s visit had been 
accomplished and their beseeching letters 
had elicited only vague postal cards ex- 
plaining nothing, but suggesting their pres- 
ence at the farm, they became convinced of 
the necessity for action on their part, and 


of the mountain, in search of the fractious 
Prophet. 


The Solution of the Mystery 


Tired and cross after four hours’ travel on 
an incredibly hot first of April, they walked 
sternly up the board walk that led to the old- 
style porch, to be greeted by their cousin, 
who sat in snowy shirt-sleeves, tilted back in 
his chair against the house, smoking his fat, 
dark cigar. 


he called cheerily. ‘‘Here they are, Jule! 
Now don’t be afraid, but come right out 
and see them!”’ 

‘Why, bless your heart, Lorando, I’m not 
afraid,” a familiar voice answered, and Aunt 
Julia appeared before them, cool in blue 
checked gingham, with an enveloping white 
apron and familiarly floury hands. ‘‘I’m just 
beating up some biscuit for tea,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘“‘but I guess you can shake hands 
with me, girls,’’ and as she extended both 
arms hospitably they saw upon her floured 


left hand an unmistakably shining 
band. 
“Aunt Jule!’ they gasped together. ‘‘Are 


you—is it—”’ 

“That's it exactly,’ said Cousin Lorando 
Bean. ‘She is. And I hope you'll congratu- 
late her, girls, though nobody knows better 
than I what a good housekeeper you've lost! 
I'll tell you the facts of the matter, and you 
can judge for yourself. If ever two people 
were made for each other, those two are your 
Aunt Jule and me. We love the country and 
we love this farm, and, what’s very impor- 
tant, we love the same way of living.” 

“That’s quite true, Carrie-lyn,’’ Aunt Julia 
interposed, the tears in her eyes, but a new 
decision in her voice. 

“lI like my tea at night, and so does your 
Cousin Lorando. And I should have wanted 
gravy on iny potato if I lived to be a hun- 


a cellar! 
‘And if you knew how nervous I got when 


whistle for the things to be put on it! I used 
to hate it so—sometimes I’d wake up in the 
night and think I heard it! 


anything to go down, and | wouldn't give it 
to you if I had!” 

“Why, Aunt Jule!” they cried. 

“And I tell you, Carrie, when you have 
cleaned house regularly, spring and fall, for 
forty years—ever since you were born—it 
makes an awful break to give it up! And 
1 do love a good crayon portrait.”’ 

They looked at each other in silence. 


Aunt Jule’s Grievances 


“And when you have a set of furniture it 
makes me nervous not to have it set to- 
gether,” Aunt Julia went on determinedly. 

“And I will zof have a woman smoking in 
my house! 

“And, oh, Carrie, if you knew how I suffered 
with that dirty darky girl!” 

“But—but, Aunt Jule, why didn’t you—”’ 

“You see, Carrie and Lizzie, it was this 
way,” said Mr. Bean soothingly. ‘Your aunt 
and I got talking old times and we found that 
we both felt about the same. And after we'd 
looked the old house over together a day or 
two, she couldn't seem to leave it, somehow, 
and she couldn't live in it alone, and I always 
wanted it. 

“So 1 said, ‘If you'll just step over to the 
parson's, across the street, with me, we'll fix 
this all right in about ten minutes. You've 
known me ever since I was a boy and I’ve 
known you, and it’s nobody's business but 
ours if we want to finish up together.’ I may 
have said a few other things, too, but that’s 
neither here nor there. And when she said 
what would the girls do, I told her that what 
with the full price of their interest in the 
farm, and her third that she could add to it 
—for a sort of wedding present, you see—I 
didn’t see but what you could well afford to 
take a trip to Europe and stay about as long 
as you liked—she said you wanted to do that 
more than anything. 
know—Connecticut ought to be good enough 
for anybody!” 

They sank upon the porch steps, sincerely 
overcome. 

“T knew you'd like it, when you came to 
know it all,” said Aunt Julia placidly. ‘‘He’s 
the kindest man. . .” 

And to their excited eyes the very tidies on 
the geometrically arranged chairs, the bright 
rag rugs on the floor, the biscuits and pre- 
serves consecrated to their New England 
tea—yes, even the insistent shirt-sleeves of 





halo of content. 


Though why I don't | 


Cousin Lorando Bean—were lighted by a 
' 


| 


been in the habit of packing her aunt’s bag. | 


went, more or less in the presumable spirit | 


‘Welcome home, girls—glad to see you!” | 


gold | 


— See 


dred. And, Carrie, I could net live without | 
that old dumb-waiter in the kitchen used to | 


Once I lost my | 
temper at it and I answered it back, ‘I haven't | 
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Genuine 


No more appropriate Easter Gift. 
prove of great value to any one who 
almost hourly, use. 
furnished in attractive 


Pens will be 


Beware of 


173 Broadway 


No. 8 School St., Boston 
No. 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








J It is what thousands are looking for. 
friends and relatives by presenting them one at this most opportune time. 


Ask any society stationer or leading jeweler for a Waterman Ideal Fountain 
Pen correctly designed for an Easter Greeting. 


Pens purchased from any dealer 


L. E. Waterman Co. 





A Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen will 
receives it. It is an article of daily, 
Compliment your 
colored 


Easter boxes upon request. 


Imitations 
may be exchanged at our stores 


New York 


138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Ci lete G: 
Y _ ssmics* $48 to $5,000 
# Mv--e brilliant than gas or electricity. 
yp than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet W1 — 
W 21Barclay St.NewYork 
The largest makers of If 
Acetylene Apparatus 
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READ 


Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most Instructive Book ever pub- 
lished on the vital subject of 


Breathing and 
Exercise 


64 pages. Fully Mlustrated 
200,000 Already Sold 
Correct and Incorrect Breathing 

described by diagrams, etc. Book 

sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. VON BOECKMANN, R. 5. 
1117 Hartford Bidg., New York 


Pose by Author 
«Breaking a chain’’ 
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jewelers have Elgin Watches. 
and Timekeepers, ’’ 
watch, sent free upon request to 


is the hand to 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All 
‘‘Timemakers 
an illustrated history of the 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., Exain, ttt. 


“True as the 
needle to the 


pole” 
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the new medicinal soap for skin and 


Scalp, produces a wealth of hair by 
the same virtues it beautifies the 
skin —establishes healthy conditions. 
It cleanses and corrects. For dan- 
druff, itching, eruptive scalp, falling 
, hair, eczema, itis unequaled. It is a 
| derivative ofthe famousskinointment 
fF —Resinol. Finefor toilet, nursery, bath. 
y Sold everywhere, Sample free. 
Resino! Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 


For 
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ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


manufacturers recognize the value of the Veeder 


Most leading 
Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that you get it free. The 
maker who fits a Veeder guarantees his car, He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 
Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; auto- 
In ordering state diameter of wheel 


mobile, horse or cycle. 
Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, ‘Ia- 
chometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 














is gratifying, 
healthful. 





LITHIA WATER 
satisfying and 
This greatest of 
all table waters is enjoyed 
as well by the young club- 
man, who needs a health- 
ful stimulant, 
elders who fight against 
gout and rheumatism. 


as by his 
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We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 


A Soap that is pure, for skins that are tender. Makes a copious, creamy 
lather and never turns yellow in use. White and Floating. Fits every 
hand; fit for any hand.. Price 5 cents at your grocery or drug store. 


FREE {| Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25c in stamps) and we will for- 
* ward you a handsome portfolio of ten beautiful little ‘‘Fairy’’ subjects (one of which is 
shown above in reduced form), These pictures are artistic reproductions from photographs and will 
be admired and preserved by all lovers of children, Size 934 inches by 124% inches, FREEFROM ALL 
ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 56, Chicago. 
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THE 
“SAXON”? 


The fact that 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED 
CLOTHES 


are the best known, most called 
for ready-to-wear garments is not 
a reason for you to buy them, 
much less take time to look at 
them. But the reasons which 
make them so, are enough. Any 
up-to-date merchant can show 
them to you if you insist. 


Prices—Ten to Forty Dollars 


Vol. X of our Review of Fashions shows 
the very newest of our fashions as designed 
for spring and summer. A postal brings it. 


B. Kuppenheimer & Co. 
America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
CHICAGO Copyrizht, 1902 
By B. Kurre 
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ALEXANDER & BAIRD, 
ATTORNEYS ANDO COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
5! WARBURTON AVE . YONKERS,NY 


JON WALEANDER MERRY MARTYN BAIRD, 2nd March 1903. 


WILLIAM ALFREO ALEXANDER 


Mr. MN. V. Goodrich, 
South Hanover, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Goodrich:= 


Not a small part of the pleasure derived 
from our recent trip to tne Majestic Mines, Utah, is the 
friendships which we formed with the several rembers of our 
party. I am a great believer in the educational results: 
produced by a trip abroad, that is--away from one's home lo- 
cality, either in our own country or across the water. That 
which we see with our own eyes, am that which we hear by 
ruboing. elbows with our fellows, always makes a lasting in- 
pression. 

There were many episodes of our trip which we may 
recall with pleasure, but the solid satisfaction comes from 
the information and knowledge which it afforded along the 
lines of mining industry. 

The three important requisites to the success of 
such @ proposition as the Majestic, have been made very ap- 
parent to us, namely:- 

(1) Ore in substantial quantity and qual ity. 

(2) The necessary facilities for its conversion 

into a saleable product, having a market: value. 

(3) A management, at once honest and capable, hav- 

ing the welfare of all its stockholders at hear 

To me it is a source of pleasing gratification that 
the very excellent showing of Majestic proposition makes clear 
to my mind these requisites as indispensibdly necessary, while 
at the same time meeting each one fully and completely. 

As to the first--ouwr visit to the Vicksburg, 01d 
Hickory and 0. K., not to speak of the other mines, was a 
convincing argument. In regard to the facilities for con- 
version of this mountain ore into ready cash, the progress 
already made toward smeltering, and the adaptation of gen- 
eral situation of things easy and least expensive means and 
appliances necessary, meets this requirement. 

Lastly, but. yet vastly important, cones the ques-- 
tion of efficient nanagenent guaranteed to turn a deaf ear 
to all scheming, an3 making the welfare of the stockholders 
its first -and only consideration. In this last respect, I 
an glad to note that the present and so far as can see the 
future outlook for the Majestic is all that could be desired. 
After persistent and dilizent inquiry made touching the good 
nane and reputation of each and every of the officers and 
directors of Majestic, I have yet to hear the first word 
casting the shadow of a doubt upon the fitness of any of 


them. 











And now, Mr. Goodrich, I have written to you at 
greater length than I intended, but the truth is that T have 
seen and heard so much of Majestic prgposition that I feel 
in my bones it should and will succeed. However, notwith- 
standing my enthusiasm in this regard, on my own account, 

I have not lost the feeling of responsibility which one as- 
sumes in presenting an enterprise, however good it nay ap- 
pear, to others. At one time I felt that while TI might risk 
an investment on my own account, I could not think of pre- 
senting it to a friend or client. The lines of investment 
to which T have been accustomed in the last quarter of a 
century have not been of this character. But I have over- 
come this feeling somewhat. The facts which have come to°- 
me havé so thoroughly assured me that this is an investment 
purs and simple, witha most nromising future, ant the ele= 
ment of risk well nigh eliminated, that I have felt con- 
strained-to present the facts to certain friends, leaving 
them to determine from these facts, and without advice from 
me, whether or not the should go into it. 

Thus far I have so presented the proposition to 
three friends, with the result that each one of them has ez- 
pressed a desire to make the investment. As an earnest of my 
good intentions, I am trebling my holdings. 

I trust you arrived home in good condition and that 
yourare now enjoying the benefits of the trip in an increased 
measure of physical and mental vigor. 


Very truly yours, 








In a recent advertisement we offered to show convincing proof of the great 
mineral ‘wealth possessed by the 


Majestic Copper Mining & Smelting Co. 


We offered a limited amount of stock to careful investors at a very 
reasonable rate. 

Here is a fac-simile of a letter written by a conservative man who joined 
one of our inspection parties. 

Another special car leaves for the mines on April 24th. Correspondence in- 
vited from investors who wish to have positive proof concerning this wonderful 
group of mines. 

We expect that a dividend will be earned and paid this year. 

Full particulars and comprehensive book about the mines, ‘‘Above and 
Below the Surface,’’ will be mailed to those interested. Treasury stock is 
nearly all sold. 

Address all communications to the Fiscal Agents, 


CHAPMAN, MUCKLOW & BOSSON, 78 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Dueber-Hampden Solid 
Gold Watch Cases 


are not only handsomer and more dur- 
able, but stronger and better than any 
alloy or combination of metals can be. 


> ....,. => 
< ™"" 4D 


These are 
the 
Trade Marks 


“ACCURATE -TO art a " 
D a _— pact 
a Watches 


are made in our factories, the most complete 
watch factories in the world. We make the 
entire watch, both movement and case, and 
guarantee them. 


LD [my 


9 nor 
Smallest, daintiest 
- The 400 Wenen's watch. 
Send for free book “Guide to Watch Buyers.” 
Dueber-Hampden Watch Works 
54 South Street, Canton, Ohio 


21 jewels, 
17 jewels. 
For Men. 

















This great “Trial Collection” of the 

famous D. & Roses is now known to 
flower lovers as the great annual Rose bargain. For 
nearly fifty years we have made Rose growing a special- 
ty. In our seventy greenhouses we grow annually a 
million plants, in over a thousand varieties, To further 
spread the fame of the D, & C. Roses we will select 
from this vast collection, 16 strong, hardy, ever-blooming 
plants, on own roots, including two famous new varieties, 
Climbing Clotilde Soupert and the new Rambler 
Rose Rubin, and send them by mail, postpaid, 
anywhere in the United States, for $1.00. No two kinds 
alike. All will bloom continuously this season, Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

If you will mention this magazine when you order we 
will send you with the Roses a return check for 25 cents, 
which we will accept as cash on a future order. We will 
also send free, with every order, and to all who will write 
for it whether ordering above or not, the 34th annual 
edition of Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 
1903—the Leading Rose Catalogue of America. 172 

vages. Tells how to grow, and describes our famous 

oses and all other flowers worth growing. Offers a 
complete list of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
Ask for it to-day. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Established 1850, West Grove, Pa. 70 Greenhouses. 


—IDEA TOOKER 


Is totally unlike all others. Stronger 
better material, requires less 
attention, costs no more. 
histle blows when water 
is needed. We issue a 24 page 
book showing photos of all 
styles and sizes, Round and 
Square, single and double 
doors, and giving facts about 
cooking by steam that every 
woman should read. It is 
Free. You can cook a com- 
plete meal over one burner 
with an “Ideal” Cooker, 
save Time, Fuel, Food, 
Labor. You can’t burn or 
overdo things; no steam, no 
odor. Agents Wanted. 


319 Albion S 
The Toledo Cooker Co., Tormvo onto 


THE HOBO MARCH 


by Gutman, a hit wherever played. 25c. for any arrange- 
ment. 5 








STEAM 

















25c. music for 2 mandolins and guitar free for 5 
names and addresses of such players. 


F. 0. GUTMAN, Cleveland, O. 


Y 
$6,000 <tktocue FREE! 
Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grand)y Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 











feed, cure disease, etc. Send 10c. for postage and mailing. 
Especially desirable for old wheels, as it can 
uire! 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO. CORNING, N. Y. 
Fruit Book free. We 


J. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 

be attached directly to any bicycle and re- 

TREES best by Test—78 Vears 
LARGEST Nv sery. 





$3.00 COASTER BRAKE 
e 
—_———_ quires no change or fitting of hub. Address 
RK CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN PAY weet 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
0 





The captor entered the town with his prize 


True Tales of the 


By Charles H. Day, “The Old Circus Man” 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 
IV.—THE BUGABOO BEAR 


HEN THE admirably conducted cir- 
W cus and menagerie of George F. Bailey 

& Co., moving on wheels, appeared 
in Maine and toured as far as Calais, the 
extreme eastern place of exhibition, the ad- 
vance advertisers and the members of the 
company were regaled at every point by the 
tavern-told tale of a wonderful bear that had 
been frequently seen and repeatedly shot at 
by skilled marksmen, and, bearing a charmed 
life, apparently traversed a wide territory 
and was immune to man, dog or bullet. Pro- 
prietor George F. Bailey became interested 
after listening to the relation from Saco to 
Skowhegan, and hinted to his press agent, 
George F. Guilford, that there was ‘‘material 
in the yarn that might be worked up to the 
benefit of the show's menagerie.’’ Fred 
Couldock, who looked out for the billing of 
the show and drove the bill wagon, poohed 
at the story, but all the while he was in 
Maine he kept a sharp lookout for that par- 
ticular bear every time he drove through a 
piece of woods, without ever getting a glimpse 
of the bold beast. Because Mr. Couldock and 
his staff, the ‘‘paste brigade,’’ failed to see 
the bear, it was no evidence that the won- 
derful animal did not exist. Farmers, stage 
drivers, drummers, hunters and summer 
boarders had encountered the monstrous 
fellow, and the incredulous could neither 
talk down nor laugh down the mystery of 
the woods. Affidavits could have been se- 
cured without number vouching for the exist- 
ence of bruin. All of those who had hunted 
the bear, all of those the bear had hunted, all 
of those who had seen the bear, and all of those 
the bear had seen agreed in the main. The 
combined efforts of the best legal talent of 
the bar of Maine could not 
have shaken witnesses to the 
varying of a hair’s-breadth in 
their relation. In every vital 
particular they told the self- 
same story. Hunting parties 
went out to hunt the bear, met 
the bear and were hunted out 
of the woods thoroughly fright- 
ened, the best shot failing to 
bring down the big mark. 

How could a man, even ever 
so much experienced, be ex 
pected to shoot to kill when a 
bear advanced upon him walk- 
ing on his hind legs and carry- 
ing a gun? 

Bill Hykes, a guide and 
hunter of renown, asked the 
question, and many other 
woodmen agreed with the vet- 
eran, who never used stimu- 
lants stronger than hard cider 
and plug tobacco. The first time one heard 
the tale he cavilled, ona repetition he doubted, 
the third time he concluded that there ‘‘might 
be something in it,’’ and after the many in- 
dorsements of the actuality of the bear with 
the gun, the listener became attentive and no 
longer wasted profitless time in argument, 
in fact, was willing to concede the bear, the 
size of the bear, and even admit that bruin 
met the invaders erect and carrying a gun. 

After a time the bear got to be a bugaboo, 
and it was current in tavern talk in Maine 
that the number of visiting hunters had fallen 
off at least a half, to the financial loss of the 
guides. It was also believed that the local 
hunters preferred to stand the shortage 
rather than meet the armed bruin. As was 
to be expected, the bugaboo bear was charged 
with many things for which he was not re- 
sponsible, and he was also placed and ac- 
counted for simultaneously at far distant 
points. Instead of throwing discredit upon 
the question of the bear’s existence, the su- 
perstitious were all the more ready to take 
stock in the myriad movements in mystery. 

‘“‘Ef the b'ar is a spook, and I reckon he is,” 
said Bill Hykes, the mossback hunter, ‘the 
can be in as many places as he wants tew ter 
oncet.”’ 

It is more than likely that many of the dis- 
coverers of the bear, honest enough in their 
intentions, were suffering from overwrought 
imaginations. 

When Bill Paul, the twenty-horse band- 
wagon driver, came home from his tour with 
the Stone, Rosston & Murray Circus, he lis- 
tened attentively to all the tales that were 
told of the wonderful bear. Bill Paul was a 





-and several citizens of veracity attested that 





The terror of the woods 
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Sawdust Ring 


man of few words, and, not being a verbose 
talker, he was a good listener, and as he 
sometimes told a story on an experience him- 
self, he never disputed the yarn of the other 
chap or openly expressed any inward doubts. | 
When a man tells a tale he assumes all the 
responsibility of the relation even if he is 
suffering from chronic elasticity of the con- 
science. Bill Paul was an oracle in his town, 
because he had visited Great Britain with 
Howes & Cushing’s Circus, and was cred- 
ited—it is believed truthfully—with having 
driven the young Queen Victoria’s carriage, 
drawn by a big team, in a great royal pageant, 
as well as having charge of Howes & Cush- 
ing’s superb stock of seventy cream-colored 
horses with white manes and tails. 

After the first snowfall, Bill Paul heard of 
the local appearance of the wonderful bear, 





they had, with their own eyes, ‘‘saw the b’ar 
cutting up didoes on his hind legs an’ carryin’ | 
a gun.”’ | 

No one appeared anxious to follow up the 
trail and investigate except Bill Paul, who 
had a theory of his own about the much- 
bruited bruin. Keeping his own counsel, the 
great whip carefully loaded his rifle, stocked 
up with ammunition and took up the bear's 
trail at the edge of the forest. Paul was a 
tall man with a good stride and a rapid 
walker, and made good speed in the ani- 
mal’s path marked by the immense feet and | 
a peculiar. and mysterious indication in the 
snow that the beast was trailing something 
along with him that blazed the way as plainly 
as the footprints. For two hours the hunter 
pressed on, the impressions in the snow ap- 
pearing more recent as he progressed. Paul 
felt that he was nearing the 
animal, but that belief did not 
deter him in the pursuit of the 
awe-inspiring creature which 
had alarmed an entire State. 
A half hour later the pursuer 
was evidently gaining fast 
upon the pursued. Just be- 
fore emerging into an opening 
bruin had taken a recent rest. 
The chariot-driver quickened 
his pace and broke into a jog- 
trot as he raced over the field. 
In the middle of the opening 
he paused, cocked his weapon 
and then pushed on at in- 
creased speed until a sight 
met his gaze that astonished 
but did not alarm him. At 
the edge of the further woods 
stood a gigantic bear carry- 
ing a large military musket in 
his mouth. Bear and man ob- 
served each other at the same moment and 
both instinctively halted. After having satis- 
fied himself the big brute arose to his hind 
legs, shouldered his gun and advanced upon 
the intruder. Bill Paul was not a man given 
to talking to himself, but he remarked: 

“T thought so.”’ 

Man and bear moved toward each other 
slowly but deliberately. The hunter quailed 
not. On the contrary, he let down the ham- 
mer of his rifle and called cheerily: 

‘*Come on, old fellow!” 

At the sound of the voice bruin increased 
his pace, and as he came nearer Bill Paul ob- 
served that the bear hada ring in his nose, 
from which trailed a moderate-sized rope. 
The wonderful bear, Maine’s greatest mys- 
tery, was seemingly as well pleased as the 
hunter at the meeting, and betrayed his de- 
light much after the manner of a huge dog. 
To be sure, Paul was discreet. He relieved 
bruin of his firearm, which was little better 
than a dummy weapon, and possessed him- | 
self of the rope which was fastened to the 
ring in burly bruin’s nose. After a bit of a 
rest and a familiar patting on the head, the 
hunter and his captive prey set out on the 
march to town. The return trip was rather 
slow, as both man and beast were somewhat 
fatigued, but in due time the captor entered 
town with his prize, to the astonishment of 
all the citizens, who could scarcely believe | 
their eyes and senses. For that day at least 
Bill Paul was a bigger man than Blaine. 

Bill Hykes, the hunter, voiced the public 
curiosity when he asked: 

“By vum, Bill Paul! heow did you come | 


to do it?” | 
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Summer 
|, Styles 
Are 

Ready 


e Are you ready 
for your sum- 
mer outfit ? Is 
a Traveling 
Suit needed? 
An extra Skirt 
required? A Tailor Suit, a pretty Etamine 
Costume for dress occasions, a Walking Skirt, 
a Jaunty Jacket for cool evenings at mountain 
or seashore? We can be of service to you and 
at such low prices you will be agreeably sur- 
prised. While you are waiting for your 
dressmaker we can fill your order. 

We make every garment to order according 
to your individual measurements, and no 
matter where you live we pay the express 
charges. 

All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts who are in a positio~ to make 
many helpful suggestions in the way of styles 
or combinations to suit the taste or figure of 
those who do not wish to rely solely on their 
own judgment. 

We have just added some new styles in Suits 
and Skirts for Summer wear, and have illustra- 
ted these in a supplement to our Fashion Book. 

Our Fashion Book and Supplement illustrate: 

New Suits, well-tailored, from Paris 
models, $8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes for Summer wear, 
the most fashionable costumes for dress 
occasions, $12 to $35. 

New Skirts, well-fashioned in cool 
summer weight materials, $4 to $20. 

Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and 
Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Travelling 
Dresses, etc. 

A postal will bring free by return mai! our 
Fashion Book and Supplement and a line of 
samples of materials from which to make 
selections. 

You take absolutely no risk in dealing with rs, 
because any garment that is not perfectly satis- & 
factory may be returned promptly and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. We have ] 
thousands of permanent customers. May we 
have the pleasure of serving you? 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York f 
& bss es _3 
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$1.75 Buys 4 $5.00 DRESS HAT 


Cut this ad out and send it to us, enclose $1.75 and we 
will send you this beautiful, stylish dress hat by 
After received, if you do not say it is more 
stylish, more dressy, more becoming, a handsomer hat 
than your milliner could possibly design and make at any 
price, and ; 
if youand 
your 
friends do 
not say it 
isworth 














you.can 
return it 
to us at 
our expense and 
we will immedi- 
ately return your 
money. THIS ISA 
GENUINE PARIS- 
IAN PATTERN 
HAT, the most sty- 
lish and exclusive 
design for the spring 
and summer of 1903. 
A beautiful, tucked, black 
silk chiffon hat, real hand 
made on a silk wire frame, 
‘y becoming low 
, the very newest 
» made of the best he 
tucked black silk chiffon, slightly raised on the left side and drooping 
in the back. The trimming on the top consists of two large clusters of 
crushed muslin pink June roses and foliage effectively arranged on both 
sides of the brim. On either side of the brim in front are two cut steel 
cabachon buckles. The facing as well as the rolling brim is overlaid 
with closely tucked black silk chiffon, while the low crown is covered 
with a placque of fancy lace straw braid. The entire hat is draped 
with a very elegant black silk chiffon veil trimmed on the ends with three 
rows of fluted black silk, the same falling in graceful effect over the 
back. A large velvetta bandeau garnished with crushed muslin pink 
June roses completes the trimming of this stunning hat. 

This New Stunning Parisian Pattern Hat is equally be- 
coming to young and old, and carries a distinctiveness in style and 
workmanship such as can be had only from the hands of fashionable 
city milliners. You can tell at once it was never produced by any 
small city or town milliner. Can be ordered in black or any 
other color desired. Order to-day and wear the handsomest hat 
in your town, Write for Free Millinery Catalogue. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 
Boat Building 
System 


oo 








To build this boat requires 250 ft. of oak, 475 ft. of pine or cypress, 
$4.50 in hardware and jig and a set of our $15.00 patterns. We 
sell Row Boat Patterns for $3.00. Our Printed Patterns are actus! 


size of each piece and include a complete set of working illustrations 
and instructions by which anyone can build a launch or row boat for 
one-tenth the factory price. We build completed boats and knock 
down frames. 


Particulars, address 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO., Ltd., Bay City, Mich. 


10 CARDS Post 35c 

paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes, Order filled day 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, St. Louis, Mo. 
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_Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 
2 The 





ut a refrigerator is a danger signal. 
milk and food. 
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and we will send you free, 
. Us efrigerat 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR co. 
301 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
Brancu Orrices AND SALESROOMS 
Wabash Ave Co J 
41 Broadway 
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“Our fine y “illustrated or “4 
fo @ Table,’ on receipt of 10c. 
Aiiiee Tagereee 4. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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The “R, W. & 8.” Stamp on Solid Silver is a guarantee of excellence. 
| 
KITCHEN BOU UET! Housekeepers’ | 
I ¢ Delight 
A 30 years’ favorite. For Sours, Sauces, GRAviEs, 


Stews, Roasts and general culinary purposes. The 
Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
*—S. T. Rorer. 
> — Janet M. Hill. 
len Armstrong. 
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If your grocer don’t keep it, insist on his getting it for you 


send 30c, for mailing package. 
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Liberal Commissions to He 


PALISADE MFG. CO., 245 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Special Number Free| 
«NORTH AMERICAN MINER” 


Contains illustr ated articles on the great gold fields of 


Oregon ashington and British Columbia. Mention 
No a the MINER will be mailed to you three 
months < FREE. Wheeler & Co., 32 Broadway, New York 
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| ever it was picked up a Canadian-Frenchman 
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appeared with his gun and created as much 
excitement as if an army of invasion had 
landed.”’ Paul smiled grimly before he con- 
tinued. ‘Bruin, the wonderful bear, knows 
many tricks and knows the manual of arms 
as well as the best-drilled soldier. Attached 
to his gun, he made off with it at the death of 
his master, and retained it to the dismay 
of all that encountered him.’ 

Again the inquisitive Bill Hykes interro- 
gated: *‘Now you've got him, what air yeow 
goin’ ter do with him, Bill?” 

*‘And what would you expect me to do with 
him?”’ was the inquiry in return. 

‘Waal, if the critter wur mine I’d put him 
in the sarcus—” 

‘And that is just what I am going to do,’ 
answered chariot-driver Bill Paul. 


Paul, the chariot driver and traveller, 
explained: 

“It was either George K. Goodwin or Slay- 
maker & Nichols that had a circus and 
menagerie show through this State. Which- 


who was performing a bear in the streets and 
passing the hat. For a while Frenchy got 
along pretty well in the show, but after a 
time he wearied of the discipline, jumped 
his engagement and returned to his tramp- 
ing and begging. Soon after his depart- 
ure a Frenchman was found dead on the 


railroad track, and the authorities were in- 
formed that the victim was a party who had 
been seen in company with a performing 
bear. 
immediately heard of. 


As for the bear, the animal was not 
Later on the beast 


The Two Original Navel Orange Trees at Riverside 


The Golden Apples of California 


By Ella M. Sexton 


Had he sold those but once removed from 
the parent stock, he need not have been 
other than prosperous all his days. 

He built a beautiful home, expensive barns 
and other buildings, but finally became in- 
volved in lawsuits over irrigation rights. 
His wife’s long illness and death cost him 
the remainder of his wealth, and a foreclos- 
ure of mortgage deprived him of home, and 
the two trees he had so long and faithfully 


O THE navel orange, and to Luther C. 
‘f Tibbets, who first propagated it, is due 

the marvellous transformation of South- 
ern California from a region of bare, treeless 
cattle-ranges to a land of beautiful orange- 
groves set with charming homes. A couple 
of small rooted twigs sent by mail to a man 
who had patience enough to nurse them five 
years, and forethought enough to dissemi- 


nate their increase:—A score of important 
towns depending upon this fruit have grown guarded. Stripped of everything by the 
up in valleys formerly uninhabited. Count- sheriff, he lived several years, and when 


over eighty died in the Riverside County 
Hospital, July, 1902. 

Mr. Tibbets was, however, contented and 
well cared for, a sum of money having been 


less large and small fortunes owe their being 
to the twigs and the man. Over forty-five 
million dollars, it is estimated, are invested 


in the growing and marketing of navel 

oranges, and the season’s crop is eighteen raised by the citizens and expended for his 
thousand carloads. Yet the founder of this comfort. He was at no time in want, it is 
great industry profited little by his new de- said. Yet his last years, like those of Mar- 


shall, the discoverer of gold in California, 
must have been tinged with sadness at the 
reflection that others had gained great wealth 
from his ideas, while poverty alone was his 
portion. 

One of the Tibbets trees still on the old 
ranch bore about three boxes of sweet, well- 
flavored oranges this year. It has been offered 
for sale to the city of Redlands. The other 
tree was moved last May, at the urgent re- 
quest of the women of the Socorro Club of 
Riverside, to a plot of ground at the head 
of Riverside’s magnificent Magnolia Avenue, 
to stand with a tablet at its base as an appro- 
priate monument to Mr. Tibbets. The tree 
is reported to be doing well, ‘‘in spite of the 
tourists,’’ but is not bearing this year. 

More than ninety per cent of 1903's orange 
crop is of the navel variety, and no one 
thinks of picking seedlings for market. 

The Washington navel is not confined to 
Southern California, for what is known as 
the foot-hill citrus-belt of the northern and 
central counties of the State produces re- 


parture in horticulture and died a poor man. 
It is like a,romance, the history of the navel 
orange, from its discovery by the United 
States Consul in the tropical swamps of 
Bahia in Brazil. The Consul sent six cut- 
tings from this tree to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for culti- 
vation and experiment in the department 
gardens. 

Only three tiny-rooted plants lived and 
were forwarded by mail to Mr. Tibbets, 
through the influence of his wife, who had 
remained in Washington until a home should 
be ready for her in California. Mr. Tibbets 
had taken up Government land at what is 
now Riverside. One of these slips was 
chewed up by a cow. The remaining two 
Mr. Tibbets carefully watched and tended 
for five years. In the fall of 1878 each small 
shrub bore two oranges. The new fruit was 
large, juicy and sweet, thin-skinned, and, most 
wonderful of all, totally without seeds, and 
when next year the litile trees hung full of 
golden globes of sweetness, the fame of the 
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) Keeps You Looking Young 
Satis/y yourself by sending for 
Sample Bottle Free 
Enclose five cents to cover postage. 

Remember it’s just as much to our 
advantage as it is to yours to live up 
to our claims. So test us at once. 

Never fails to restore youthful color 
to gray and faded hair. Address 

PHILO-HAY SPECIALTIES CO. 
Dept. A, 231 Lafayette Street, Newark, N. J. 

Large 50c. bottle at all drug stores 
Insist on Hay’s Hair-Health. Refuse all substitutes 








LOVERS of MusIC LOVE The EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


s,ENUINE WITHOUT 
Aone UL Edvoon- 


ARK 


The PHONOGRAPH is the only machine that satisfies the 
musical ear. 

Those who judge the PHONOGRAPH by the old styles, or 
by other “ talking-machines,” should visit the nearest dealer 
and hear Mr. Edison’s marvelous improvements that produce 
this perfect result. 

PHONOGRAPH catalogues and Record Lists are Free at all 
dealers. Five thousand stores sell PHON OGRAPHS. Nine 
styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Records, 50c. ; $5.00 per dozen. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York, 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Ave.” 
San Francisco, 933 Market St. 

Europe, 32 Rempart Saint Georges, Antwerp, Belgium. 








STEPPING STONES TO 


BEAUTY 


A valuable little booklet on how to 
beautify the skin and remove siight 
blemishes quickly will be mailed to 
every woman purchasing a jar of 


CREME SIMON 


from us within the next fortnight. Everybody 
who has not heard, should know of the extra- 
ordinary merit of this preparation. 
{ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 
40 Years Standard of the World 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR EASTER 


vesnensnl J. WaLLAL, Inc.,j 17 Brid 


NEW 
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markably fine fruit, which ripens before 
Thanksgiving and is marketed before south- 
ern oranges are ready. 


Riverside marvels spread throughout South- 
ern California. Many growers, who were 
raising seedlings, thick-skinned and full of 
bitter seeds, declared the new kind only a 
curiosity and impossible to reproduce. But 
Luther Tibbets had a firm belief in the future 
of this ‘“‘navel’’ orange, as the horticulturists 
in Riverside named it, and quietly ‘“‘budded”’ 
all his seedling-grove to the new variety. 
Samples of the seedless orange were sent 
far and wide. Enthusiasm grew with each 
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The Howlers 
By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 





Correspondence Instruction in 


J)RAWING or WATER COLOR 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 
Mention which et oe Send this AD and 
2c, stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing LES- 
SON with 20 portraits geen known illustrators, 

OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bldg., New York 











EW, IF ANY, animals tended so much 
i toward the growth of superstition in 
the olden-days as the Howlers or Howl- 
ing Monkeys, who derive their name from 
their weird and appalling cries, the echoes 
of which will fill a whole forest with sounds 
which can only be said to resemble those 
which are supposed to exist in the infernal 
regions. 
This peculiar resonant voice in the Howlers 
is caused by a drum-shaped expansion of the 
larynx. The hollow shell of bone, corre- 


successive crop, and fancy prices, often a 
dollar a dozen, were paid for the beautiful 
fruit. People went wild over the possibilities 
of raising navels, veritable ‘‘apples of gold”’ 
they proved to the men who had taken up 
the mew kind early and had nurseries of 
young trees to sell at a dollar or even two 
dollars apiece. From 1885 to 1888, California 
| lands that had been merely sheep or Cattle- 
pastures, unsalable at tw enty-five dollars an 
acre, brought hundreds w hen their desirabil- 
ity for orange-groves was known. Only water 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 

















sponding to the hyoid bone in man, is joined 
to the upper part of the windpipe, and it is 
the sound of the voice within this shell which 
gives it its uncanny cry, and so.distinguishes 
it from all the other American monkeys. 

There are various species of Howlers—the 
Black Howler, the Red and Yellow Howler, 
the Vera Cruz, the Red Howler, etc.—but one 
and all have much the same characteristics, 
and all have the same terrible voice. Unlike 
other monkeys, whose curiosity and love of 
notice and admiration are only too well 
known, the Howlers are naturally shy and 
will always hide whenever possible. 

The Indians had, and still have, number- 
less beliefs and superstitions respecting the 


was needed to transform this once-branded 
barren waste into orange-groves. Thousands 
of acres of dry, mesa-lands were cultivated. 
Redlands, Pomona, Ontario, Monrovia and 
other large towns, unknown before 1885, grew 
rapidly. It is said that the railroads brought 
twelve thousand people to this locality every 
month of 1887. 

Mr. Tibbets carefully watched the two 
parent trees and put a high-latticed fence 
round them. Buds from his original trees he 
found in great demand, the sales amounting 
to six hundred dollars a month for several 
years. In fact, their proud owner refused 
ten thousand dollars for the twotrees. He 
would never sell any but genuine first buds. 





WEAK EYES 


M. D. Forrest, 25 Walnut St., Chicago, cured of blind- 
ness caused by optic nerve hemorrhage. You can be as 
easily cured at your own home by THE 
ONEAL DISSOLVENT METHOD. 
Thousands of cases of Cataracts,Scums, 
Optic Nerve Diseases—All Causes = 
Blindness—yield to it. No knife 
injury. CROSS- EYES STRAIGHT. 

ED—a new method—no knife, N04 ¢ 
ain. Illustrated book, testimonials and “%4 

r. Oneal’s advice FREE. (Nothing 
sent C. O. D. unless ordered.) Address 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 
eoel 
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Patent 
Leather. 
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GOOD many shoes 
look right but the 
shoe that is right 

is the ‘‘Florsheim”’ shoe. 

There is as much differ- 

ence in the anatomical 

shaping of every pair 
of ‘*Florsheim”’ shoes as 
there is in feet. There 
is no difference in the 

“Florsheim” quality. 

If you are willing to 

pay $5.00 for a shoe that 

gives custom-satisfaction buy 
the ‘“‘Florsheim”’ shoe. 

Most styles cost you $5.00 

What you get is the best hand 

bench-work—selected leather 

—proper styles—perfect comfort. The name ‘‘Flor- 

sheim” woven in the strap. 

Better get the 1903 BOOKLET FREE. Better still—find a dealer 


who handles the ‘‘Florsheim” shoe—you will find the shoe for your 
foot—made for your foot—tit for your foot. 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 








Chicago, U. S. A. 








DR.SIEGERT'S 
“= ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS 


me The Worlds Bet Tonic 
; Imported from Trinidad 'B.WI. 


22 GOLD MEDALS 
LONDON 1862 |, LONDON 
PHILADELPHIA 1876 | 'BUFFALO_ 
VIENNA 1873 
CHICAGO 1893 


‘The Only Genuine 


1886 

1901 
1867 
1878 
1900 


PARIS 


By Royal Warrant, Purveyors 


to His Majesty, the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia. 
Dr. Hess, the Approved Royal Prussian pee ary, 
Examining Chemist, and Scientific Expert, wri 
“The combination of these excellent sere renders 
Dr. Siegert’s Bitters one of the purest and most hy; gienic li- 
queurs extant, as it can be used by invalids and those in good 
health, by adults and by children, with equal advantage.” 
Beware of imitations. The genni is a only by Dr. 
J. G. B. Siegert & Sons, Trinidad, B. V 
J.W. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agts., ew York, N.Y. 
booklet ing popular mixed drink recipes 
mailed free on réquest. 


Hand. 











Your Character 


Business ability and natural aptitude are shown 

in your handwriting. ily ree Book ‘“ HAR- 

ACTER IN HaNpwRITING’”’ gives result of 30 years’ 

experience and tells what every ambitious person 

should know. 

LOUIS HENRIQUES, Toledo, Ohio 
Room 2, 2463 Glenwood Avenue 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN — 





Removes all odor of perspiration. 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receint of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
MENNEN CO’ Newark, N.J. 

















DEAFNESS CURED 


Deafness is incurable till the cause 
is removed. Therefore Ear Drums and other artificial 
aids never cure. 95 per cent. of all cases of Deafness 
is caused from Catarrh, and as Catarrh cannot exist 
under the use of “‘Actina,” nobody need be Deaf where 
the Actina Pocket Battery is obtainable. Are you seek- 
ing acure? Then investigate “Actina.’’ Write today 
for a valuable book—Prof. Wilson's Dictionary of 
Disease, Free. New York & London Electric Ass’ n, 
929 Walnut Street, Dept. 20D, Kansas City, 




















COLLIER'S 


Howlers. One is that when the Howlers | 
begin to use their voices, one always chants 
the whole of the time, leading the chorus and 
keeping the others in order! Another is that 
Howlers never howl in the daytime unless 
some dire calamity is about to fall. 

As a matter of fact, one single Howler is 
capable of producing cries which resemble 
the united efforts of a large number. At 
one time these cries will be like deep, gruff 
growlings; at others, piercing, blood-cur- 
dling screams which terrify every living thing 
within hearing, and others represent the dy- 
ing groans of wild animals. It is almost im- 
possible to give any description of the awful 
sounds, and it is not much wonder that the 
Indians fancied they were the cries of spirits 
and inhabitants of another world. 

As to a Howler crying in the daytime being 
a sign of calamity, this is another foolish be- 
lief due to ignorance. Howlers will occa- 
sionally howl during the day, but this is 
only in threatening weather just before a 
storm, or an unusually heavy downpour of 
rain, and as a storm usually proves more or 
less of a calamity to the Indian, it probably 
originated from this fact. 

Very few Howlers have ever been in cap- 
tivity, and those few have survived only a 
short time owing to their delicacy. The Red 
and the Black Howler have been exhibited 
in the London Zoological Society’s Gardens, 
while some young specimens of the Black 
Howler were also kept for a short time in 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and a very 
good specimen of the Red Howler is at pres- 
ent in the New York Zoological Park, but it 
is doubtful whether, even with the greatest 
care, it will.be: there long. 

It is impossible to state definitely from 
what cause these monkeys give these cries. 
It does not appear to be from fear or rage, 
and the muscular exertion necessary to pro- 
duce the most deafening sounds seems to be 
very little. In their wild state, these little 
animals are supposed to eat nothing but 
leaves, but owing to their shyness, it is very 
difficult to verify this, and it is possible they 
subsist on much the same kind of food as 
their cousins. 


A Puritan Easter Maid 
By H. S. Keller 


Now, Thankfol Hopkins was a maid 
Of Puritanic mold 

Sedately prim and very grim— 
Likewise a trifle cold. 

No swains who would a-courting go 
This maiden so sedate, 

Would dare, I wis, to beg a kiss 


WEEKLY 


irt Waist Suits at $36 


TWO REMARKABLE VALUES 


No. 209—Linen colored or white 
lawn suit—waist has broad pleat down 
front, silk embroidered French knots, 
three graduated pleats each side, 
pleated back and sleeves, turnover 
collar and cuffs. Skirt latest fashion, 
panel front, four strips embroidered 


to match waist—two deep circular 
flounces, strap seams, fan or 
A snappy walking suit. 


$3.7 


white. 


Postage 
25c. extra. 


779—A smart shirtwaist suit made 
of men’s white madras, vesting basket 
weave, mercerized fancy stripes or 
dots and light weight pique, waist 
with novelty plaited yoke, Duchess 
front, large pearl buttons on front, 
collar and cuffs, broad shoulders, full 
French sleeves. Skirt with flare bot- 
tom, twelve novelty tabs and 
large pearl buttons, perfectly 
fitting, finely finished walking 
suit, white only. Value $5.00. 
Our price 


$3.7 


Sizes 32 to 44, Skirt length 42 to 43. For shorter lengths, alteration can easily be made at home. 


SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago 


Postage 
25c. extra. 











Save Half Your Cigar Money. 








When parting at the gate. 


She used to twirl the spinning-wheel 
And play the harpsichord; 

She’d bake the pic and watch the lye, 
Sing praises to the Lord. 

On Sunday to the mecting-house 
She’d go garbed in her best; 

And rise and fall at beck and call 
Of service with the rest. 


’Twas ages and twas ycars ago, 
One Easter morn she went 
Across the field anon to yield 
Her ptaises penitent. 
Adown the aisle she slowly came 
And knelt within her pew: 
The neighbors smiled—what has beguiled 
Their fancies not a few? 


Her praises to the Lord she sang 
In dulcet voice and sweet; 
Responses came clear as the same 
As erst from her retreat ; 
The sermon was a trifle slow— 
But what disturbed the folk 
Was—Thankful wore, as ne’er before, 
A hat and not a poke! 





Journeys End 
“J OURNEYS END” is a tersely told little 


story, of rapid movement. The fact 

that everything English in the book is 
put forward with rapt phrase and reverential 
touch, while scenes, incidents and persons 
American are introduced with deprecatory 
gesture, might lead us to think the author an 
Englishman. But such occasional monosyl- 
labic staccato as ‘‘who were stopping at some 
of the hotels,” forbids the conclusion. New 
York is the scene—the sketching of the town 
in the background is excellent—and a young 
and exiled Englishman the hero. In love 
with the unconscious and modest playwright 
are three women, one of whom is well pic- 
tured. With which the man eventually 
shared his fortune is left to the reader to 
conjecture. Each one of us, however, who 
knows the conservatism of the Englishman 
of the hero’s breeding, his reverence for the 
prerogatives and duties associated with rank, 
sees clearly his final gourse. 


The Spenders 


HEROES TITLED AND REFULGENT play a 
wholly different réle in the broad and glitter- 
ing picture of ‘‘The Spenders.”” The patent 


and Get a Better Smoke 


Why throw away one-half your cigar 
money on many “in-between men”’ in the 
face of a “no risk” guarantee like this? 

Write for our booklet ‘‘Rolled Reveries,” 
explaining everything, or to hasten matters 
—for $1.00 we will send a trial assortment 
of 25 sizes and blends; for 75 cents 
twelve regular 10 cent and two fora 
quarter cigars; for 50 cents twelve 
assorted fives and tens, each 
cigar separately wrapped and 
described and showing you how 
two for a quarter and 10 cent 
cigars can be bought in boxes 
























We are making a great success of selling direct 
from factory to smoker exclusively, at half 
retail prices, the best possible cigars—all 
time-tested, tried-out brands; not one blend 
but many, to suit every possible taste. We 
have made a reputation for quality during 
the years we sold to dealers. Now we’re 
making a reputation for saving in prices as 
well, when we sell 

Direct from our Factory to You 

The saving in price does not come out 
of the cigars—they are the same as ever. 
It comes from saving you the jobbers’, the 


salesmen’s and the retailers’ profits—three gel “ : 
profits in your pocket. The plid ing in price of 25, 50 or 100 for from 4 cents 
is clear to all. You can prove, without risk, to 6 cents each, others from 2 
how we'll please you in quality and criti cents to 3 centseach. All trans- 
satisfy your taste, for if you dou’t get as portation charges prepaid. 
Your own procrastination is all that 


a cigar or a better one from us for less m: 
than you pay now—if you are not altogether 
pleased, you get YOUR MONEY BACK. 
JOHN B. ROGERS & CO., 517 Water St., Binghamton, 


prevents your becoming our steady cus- 
tomer and saving money. 


Any Bank, Any Agency, Any Customer. 














New York incidents and thin disguises of the 


mp jh os 


ITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 


FOUNDER 


LO 1\ 
&@ Las SS 


fain, re) 


Wey “GT J.H.HYDE - 


WOR WZ VICE PRESIDENT 


i \Z fo 


ABOUTS | 


J.WALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


aweek paid on 
an Endowment in the Equitable 
will give $1000 — with profits- 
to you at the end of 20 years 
-if you live. 
If you die your family receives 
$1,000 at once. Issued in amounts from 


$1000 to $200,000. 


Vacancies in every State for men of energy and character to act as representatives 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2" Vice President 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 120 Broapway, New York. Dept. No. 24 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


if issued at..........6. ....... years of age. 


ROI oo ic'ws vedatlanay ses 
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€ECILIAN 


THE PERFECT | 
PIANO PLAYER 





eBasw0nrt 


F course you want to know which piano 


player is really and truly THE BEST 


before you buy one. 


If you will give us 


the opportunity we will prove to your satisfaction 
that the musical performance of the CECILIAN 


surpasses anything of which any other instrument 


of the kind is capable, and equa/s in every respect 


the work of the most finished human pianist. 


New 


features peculiar to the Cecilian make it in truth 


THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER. 


Its cost is 


$250.00, and it. can be bought on monthly payments. 


We will gladly give you full particulars. 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., Dept. Hi 


DETROIT, MICH. 














We will send any bicycle to any address with the under- 
at y give it 10 DAYS’ FREE 





standing 

TRIA 1 

better fini more up tc and hig 

bicycle yo ye ere at $5.00 te $15.00 more money, you can 

return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

Buys our new HIGH GRADE 1903 

$ 1 0 Q5 NEWTON BICYCLE, which we guarantee 

e stronger. easier riding, by i 

frame, wheels, hubs and bearings than you can 
for less than $20.00. 

OUR 1903 NAPOLEON BICYCLE is priced at about 
ONE-HALF the lowest price asked by others. For Free 
Bicycle Catalogue, hundreds of price surprises in bicycles and 
supplies, our Free Trial and Guarantee Proposition and 
our Most Astonishing Offer, cut this ad. out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 
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| Including “DON” 
Pure Rubber Heels 


We Guarantee Our “DON” Bright . 
Colt Shoe to outwear patent leather WJ 
shoes of any make regardless of ¥ 
name or price, and not to break 
through with reasonable wear 
until after first sole wears out. 
GREATEST LEATHER 
EVER KNOWN 


Sent to any address in the 


$3. 


Union Made. 





world upon receipt of $3.00, From 
registered letter or money- Factory To 
order, or C. O. D., with Your Feet 
privilege of examina- Smart 
tion. (For 25 cts. extra Agents 
we prepay express.) wanted in 


Money refunded if not every town. 
satisfactory. Liberal Commission 
Buy a pair and become our agent in your vicinity be- 





fore some one else does. Send for Agent’s Circular. 


DON SHOE CO., Factory C, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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THE BEST SCOTCH GAME 
AND 


THE BEST SCOTCH WHISKY 





Every thoroughbred golfer unites the two by 
playing the last hole of the match fora wee nippie of 


Dewar's Scotch 


the Whisky which has been awarded 53 gold 
and prize medals, and is supplied by Royal 
Warrant to His Majesty King Edward VII. 





A GOLF PRINT 
entitled “‘ The Last Hole for Dewar’s’’ (copyright, 1903, 
by Frederick Glassup), being an exact reproduction 
of the original design by James Preston, shown here- 
with, will be mailed to anyone on receipt of ten cents 
in silver. It is printed in four colors on heavy Japan 
vellum, 9x12, and is suitable for framing in club 
house or home. This is the first of a series of 12 
original prints suggesting Dewar’s Scotch for all 
occasions. In May we will show a coaching scene 
by Edward Penfield. For copies of this print address 


FREDERICK GLASSUP 
Sole U. 8. Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Limited 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 











Collier’s Weekly Binder 


Postpaid $1.25 


CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored 
Book 4 FREE, DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ASTHMA 





book explain its popularity. 
photographic contrasts of the new-rich with 
decadent has-beens—whether of New York or 
Europe—and the latter’s shameless plotting 
for marriages with the rich. The story’s col- 
ors are high, the grouping striking, the at- 
mosphere as unnatural and deficient in oxy- 
gen as that of the Turkish room at High- 
towers Hotel, the wit unexpected and at the 
verge of convention. But,all is clever and 
audacious. The scene is again in New York 
—or its suburb Newport—when it is not in 
the large and purer air of the Rockies. It is 
from the marvellous mines of the mountains 
that the Bines procure their gold. Like many 
of the West, the family is of early New Eng- 
land hina -agenated. through the larger 
effort of the pioneer. Returning to the East, 
they are hailed as Westerners, and meet 
with snobbish condescension. The charac- 
ter above all of the book is ‘‘Uncle Peter,”’ 
whose terse mother-wit, and picturesque, ele- 
mental truth, prove his assertion that the 
strongest is he who holds fastest to the 
earth. The writer is a natural story-teller— 
with memory, with a fair estimate of values, 
and with eyes and ears for instant use. He 
— put his abilities toward wholesomer 
tales. 


The Spinners of Life 


“IF, IN ORDER that you might inherit a good 
fortune from a mandarin, living in some far- 
away China, whom you had never seen, nor 
heard of, it were necessary for you merely to 
touch a spot on the wall—would you touch 
it and kill the mandarin?’ This question of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau rose before the pro- 
tagonist of ‘‘The Spinners of Life,’’ when he 
was in desperate need, and he touched the 
spot on the wall. How the next day he in- 
herited a fortune, and how his mind upon 
mind, thought waves—not to juggle further 
with words as the crass materialists of ‘‘the 
divine science’? are apt to—how he acted 
upon his own life is the tale of ‘‘*The Spin- 
ners.’’ The scene is in New York and among 
New Yorkers. Some of the portrayals are 
clever. We meet the Senator from the Gas- 
house District on the street. We see Mr. 
Carter at the theatres. The author, Mr. 
Vance Thompson, is distinctly under the in- 
fluence of French writers. It 1s a swift, vivid, 
illustrative tale, independent, too, of the 
poppy. But its manner is French, its terse 
directiveness, its clarity, and also the esti- 
mate of women it projects. 


In Piccadilly 


THE NOVEL CALLED ‘In Piccadilly,” by 
“Benjamin Swift,’’a pseudonym of William 
Romaine Paterson, is a satire, clear-cut, and 
incisive by its striking contrasts of moral light 
and moral darkness. The light of the ethical 
chiaroscuro is an old Scotch noble and his peo- 
ple; the dark, the selfish, sensual pleasure- 
seekers of Piccadilly—mortals wrapped like 
the old Babylonians in purple luxury; with- 
out the elevation of conduct—except the 


complaisance of good breeding—which makes | 


purple luxury beautiful, and without a single 
self-denying or repressive impulse. In artis- 
tic qualities the book is in the beginning 
strong. Later it weakens, but again picks 
up its course in terse realism, and vindicates 
its first impression. But why not another 
arrangement and no break? 


The Four Feathers 


A BOOK PRIMARILY for lounging-rooms, where 
men blow smoke into the air and with re- 
laxed muscles talk intensively of military 
honor and valor, is ‘‘The Four Feathers,” by 
the facile English novelist, A. E. W. Mason. 
And it is also a story for women, because 
women, pushing still further men’s estimate, 
exalt to a fetich physical courage. ‘Brute 
courage!’’ cries the broadest of the book’s 
folk, ‘‘women make a god of it!’ 

The four feathers were white. The time 
of the tale is our own—these later days which 
have loved the war-dogs’ howl and vaunted an 
insensibility to horrors of battle,—when seem- 
ing gentlefolks have indicated recrudescence 
of the original savage by vociferously ap- 
plauding a great baritone as he sang: 


“They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ 
of ’im round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the 
ground 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’, 
shootin’ hound— 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’ !” 


—Danny wretched and depraved because of 
his depraved and wretched surroundings. 

In the story of ‘‘The Four Feathers,”’ a vet- 
eran general of unimaginative, barren mind, 
consulting in no way his son’s natural tastes 
and temperament, forces the young man toa 
military career. In serving his commission 
the young man is tarred with the name of 
coward. The performance of his greater 
courage is the staple of the tale. 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 
dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


“Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee, Jest and 
youthful Jollity’”—Milton: and a bottle of Cook’s Imperial 
Extra Dry Champagne.—Adv. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets.” All druggists 
refund the money if it fails to cute. E. W. Grove’s 
signature is on each box. 25c.—Adv, 


No Feature 


in cow’s milk for infant feeding is so important as its 
purity and the methods of preserving it. Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is scientifically produced and pre- 
pared. It gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the 
world over.—Adv. 
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“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this 
Spring, ask your clothier to’ show 
you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


THE DIFFERENCE 


between the high-priced custom- 
tailored clothes and the indi- 
vidual-tailored ready -to-wear 


Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 


exists only in the PRICE--the 
fabrics, the workmanship and 
the fit are the same. You 
can satisfy yourself that this 
is so by examining the gar- 
ments at the outfitters who 
display our Fashion Plates 
in their stores and show 
windows. All Srern-BLocu 
SMART CLOTHES 












LOOK FOR IT. 





BEAR THIS LABEL. 


4 


SODABOAC 


Ant 


REGISTERED I& 


LAK KK 


It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap 
of the coat lining below the collar. 






The new styles for Spring 
and Summer are now ready, 
and you'll find exactly what 
you want in this famous make 
--well-dressed men alwaysdo. 











a and $ J 5 and 
pring 
Overcoats, ¢ Upward 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
FREE:—A book on ** Dress,” beauti- 
Sully illustrated with this season’s 


styles, will be sent to you if you 
write for Booklet Series L. 


















THE ALLISON 


INVALID CHAIRS 


enable the convalescent 
PD, to move about the house 
and out on the lawn giv- 
ing him the benefit of the 
invigorating spring air and 
sunshine. (ooklet free.) 
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Shipped on Approval 


We will ship any bicycle C. 0. D. on = ete 
without a cent deposit, and if accepted allow 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL before purchase is binding. 
NEW 1903 MODE 
**Bellise, ’? complete 
«‘Cossack, , 7 orig ser 
. ‘Siberian, a beauty $12. 75 
} ‘‘Neudort, Road Racer $14. 75 


No better bicycles at any price. Any other make 
or model vou want at one-third usual price. 
Choice of any standard tires and best equip- 
ment on all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee, 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every town 
” to buy sample wheel at special price and take 
orders for our improved ’03 models, There’s 
t big money in it, 
» 500 Good 2d-hand Wheels $3 to $8 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53F, Chicago 
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BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams &t., Chicago 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
1002 to pursue Ats studies. He takes lodgings with 
Madame Royaume, whose daughter, Anne, he observes to 
submit meekly to the insults put upon her by certain in- 
mates of the house, especially to those of Basterga, a scten- 
tist. Claude wishes to protect Anne, but she tells him 
mysteriously that there ts a reason why she must bear her 
hard lot. Basterga is the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in 
a plot for the violent acquisition of Geneva. The Syndic, 
Messer Blondel, thinks he has an incurable complaint. 
Basterga seeks to corrupt him by offering him a precious 
potion good for all mortal ills. But since Blondel has been 
charged by the Council of Geneva with watching the sus- 
pected Basierga, he tries to obtain the remedy by stealth. 
Anne becomes innocently involved in various unsuccessful 
attempts to abstract the medicine. Claude then discovers 
that the mystery of Anne's submission to the aforesaid in- 
dignities ts her mother’s derangement of health and mind. 
About the same time the Syndic reveals the nature of the 
potion to the girl when he implores her to obtain it for him. 











CHAPTER XV 
On the Bridge 


O SAY THAT the Syndic, as soon as he 
stood outside the door, regretted his weak- 
ness and wished with all his heart that he 
had not opened it, until the Remedium was 
in his hand, is only to say that he was hu- 
man. He did more than this, indeed. When 
he had gone some paces in the direction of 
the Porte Tartasse he returned, and fora 
full minute stood before the Royaumes'’ 

door irresolute; half-minded to knock and say that he had 
changed his plan and must have at once that for which he 
had come. He would get it, if he did; he was certain of 
that. And for the rest, what the young men 
said or thought, or what others who heard 
their story might say or think, mattered 
not a straw now he came to consider it; 
since he could have Basterga seized on the 
morrow, and all would pass for a part of 
that affair. 

Yet he did not knock. A downward step 
on the slope of indecision is hard to retrace. 
After all, he reflected, he would get the 
Remedium in the morning. The girl was 
won over; Basterga was away. Practically 
he had no one to fear. And to make a stir 
when the matter could be arranged without 
noise was not the part of awise man. Slowly 
he turned and walked away. 

But—as if his good angel touched him on 
the shoulder—under the Porte Tartasse he 
had qualms again, and he stood. And when, 
after a shorter interval and with less inde- 
cision, he resumed his course, it was by no 
means with the air of a victor. He would 
receive what he needed in the morning—he 
dared not admit a doubt of that. And yet 
—was it a vague presentiment weighed on 
him, as he walked, or only the wintry night 
wind that caused the blood to run more 
slowly and more tamely in his veins? He 
had not fared ill in his venture, he had 
made success practically certain. And yet 
he was unreasonably, unaccountably, inde- 
finably depressed. 

He grew more cheerful when he had had 
his supper. Nay, more cheerfully poorly 
describes the heights to which he rose as 
he sat over a half flagon of wine. For the 
space of one golden hour he held the Reme- 
dium in his grasp, he felt its life-giving in- 
fluence course through his frame, he tasted 
again of health and strength and manhood, 
he saw before him years of success and 
power and triumph! In comparison of it, 
the bath of Pelias, though endowed in fact 
with the virtues lying Medea gave to it, had 
not seemed more desirable; nor the elixir 
of life; nor the herb of Anticyra. Nor was 
it until he had taken the magic draught 
once and twice and thrice in fancy, and as 
often hugged himself on health renewed 
and life restored, that a thought which had 
not been absent from his mind at an earlier 
period of the evening recurred to it and lit- 
tle by little sobered him. 

This was the reflection that he knew noth- 
ing of the quantity of the potion he must 
take, nothing of the time or of the manner 
of taking it. Was it to be taken all at once, 
or in doses? Pure, or diluted with wine, or 
with water, or with aqua vite? At any 
hour, or at midnight, or at a particular 
epoch of the moon’s age, or when this or 
that star was in the ascendant? 

The question bulked larger and larger as 
he considered. For in life no trouble is sur- 
mounted but another appears to confront 
us; nor is the most perfect success of an 
imperfect world without its drawback. Now that he held 
the elixir his, now that in fancy he had it in his grasp, the 
problem of the mode and tie quantity, which had seemed 
trivial and negligible a little earlier, grew to formidable 
dimensions—nor could he of himself discover any solution 
of it’ He had supposed that he should find with the potion 
some scrap of writing, some memorandum, some hicro- 
glyphics at least, that, interpreted by such skill as he could 
command, would give him the clew he sought. But if there 
were nothing, as the girl asserted, not a line nor a sign, the 
inatter could be resolved in one way only. “He must resort 
to pressure. With the potion and the man in his possession, 
he must force the sécret from Basterga; force it by threats 
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or promises or aught that would weigh with a man helpless 
and ina dungeon. It would not be difficult to get the truth 
in that way. It seemed, indeed, as if Providence—and Fabri 
and Petitot and Baudichon—had arranged to put the man in 
his power ad hoc. 

He hugged this thought to him, and grew so enamored of 
it that he wondered that he had not had the courage to seize 
Basterga long before. He had allowed himself to be dis- 
turbed by phantoms—that was the truth. The man dared 
not for his own sake destroy a thing so precious, a thing by 
which he might, at the worst, ransom his life. Never, never! 
The Syndic wondered that he had not seen that point be- 
fore; and still in a sanguine humor retired to bed, and slept 
better than he had slept for weeks, ay for months. The 
elixir was his, as good as his. If he did not presently have 
Messer Basterga by the nape he was much mistaken! 

He had had the scholar watched and knew whither he had 
gone; he was sure that he would not return before noon. 
At nine o’clock, therefore, the hour at which he had directed 
Claude to come to him at his house, he approached the 
Royaumes’ door. Pluming himself on the stratagem which 
he had used twice in the twenty-four hours, he opened the 
door boldly and entered. 

On the hearth, cap in hand, stood not Claude, but Louis 
Gentilis. He was stooping, his face toward the door, and 
wore that sneaking air—as of one just surprised in a shame- 
ful action—which such characters wear even when inno- 
cently employed. That he was not surprised, however, but 
on the contrary had expected the visitor, was proved by his 
actions. With his finger on his lip, and eyes enjoining cau- 
tion, he signed to the Syndic to be silent; and himself lis- 
tened with all his ears. 

The Syndic was not the man to suffer fools gladly, and he 
opened his mouth. He closed it—all but too late. All but 
too late, if safety hung on silence, the thought stabbed him 
that Basterga had returned. His color faded, a cold shiver 
ran down his back. With an air almost as furtive and mean 
as that of the lad before him, he signed to him to approach. 

Louis did so on tip-toe, with an ostentatious caution, the 
more strange as the early December sun was shining and 





“She held it to the light and turned it this way and that” 


all without was cheerful. ‘‘Has he—come back?’’ Blondel 
whispered. 

“Claude?” 

‘Fool!’ Low as the Syndic pitched his tone it expressed 
a world of contempt. ‘No, Basterga?”’ 

The youth shook his head, and, again laying his finger to 
his lips, liStened. 

What, it was not that? It was not that? Blondel’s color 
returned, his eyes suddenly bulged out. What did the im- 
becile mean, then? Because he knew certain things did he 
think himself privileged to play the fool? The Syndic’s fin- 
gers tingled. Another second and he had broken the silence 
with a vengeance, when— 





‘‘You are—too late!’’ Louis muttered. ‘Too late!” he re- 
peated with protruded lips. And he nodded ominously. 

Blondel glared at him as if he would annihilate him. Too 
late? What did this creature know about it? Or how could 
it be too late—if Basterga had not returned. Nevertheless, 
in the teeth of his reasoning the Syndic was frightened. His 
fingers no longer tingled for the other's cheek, he no longer 
panted to break the silence in a way that should startle him. 
On the contrary he listened, while his eyes passed swiftly 
and steadily round the room, to gather if possible what was 
amiss. Butallseemedinorder. The lads’ bowls and spoons 
stood on the table, the great roll of brown bread stood be- 
side them, and a book, probably Claude’s, lay face down- 
ward on the board. The door of one only of the bedrooms 
stood open. The Syndic’s suspicious gaze stopped on the 
closed door. He pointed to it. 

Louis shook his head, and then, seeing that this was not 
enough, ‘There is no one there,’’ he whispered. ‘But I can 
not tell you here. I will follow you, honored sir, to—”’ 

‘The Porte Tartasse.”’ 

‘‘Mercier would meet us by your leave,’’ Louis answered 
with a faint grin. 

The magistrate glared at the tool that on a sudden had 
become his adviser. But for the time he must humor him. 
“The mills, then, on the bridge,’ he muttered curtly. And, 
turning, he opened the door with care and went out. Wit! 
a dreadful sense of coming evil upon him, he went along the 
Corraterie and descended heavily to the bridge, which, far 
below, curbed the blue rushing waters of the Rhone. The 
roar of the icy torrent of the busy mills, stupendous as it 
was, was not loud enough to deaden the two words that 
clung tu his—ears ‘‘Too late! Too late!’’ Nor did the frosty 
sunshine, gloriously reflected as it was from the line of 
snowy peaks to eastward, avail to pierce the gloom in which 
he walked: For Louis Gentilis, if it should turn out that 
he had inflicted this penance for naught, there was prepar- 
ing an evil hour. 

The magistrate turned aside by and by ona part of the 
bridge between two mills. He had his back to the wind- 
swept lake, and stood a little apart from the current of 
crossers, on a space kept clear of loiterers 
by the keen breeze. He seemed, if any curi- 
ous eye fell upon him, to be engaged in 
watching the swirling torrent pour from the 
narrow channel beneath him, as in warmer 
weather many a one watched it. Here, iwo 
minutes later, Louis found him, and if Blon- 
del still cherished hope, if he still fought 
against fear or maintained his courage, the 
lad’s smirking, confident face was enough 
to end all. 

For a moment, such was the effect on him, 
Blondel could not speak. Then hoarsely 
and with an effort—his face was gray— 
“What is it?” he said. ‘‘What has hap- 
pened?” 

‘‘Much,”” Louis replied glibly. ‘Last 
night, after you had gone, honored sir, I 
judged, by this and that, that there was 
something afoot. And being devoted to 
your interests, and seeking only to serve 

” 
point! The point!’’ the Syndic 
ejaculated. ‘‘What has happened?” 

“Treachery, dear sir,’’ the young man 
answered, mouthing his words with enjoy- 
ment—it was for him a happy moment. 
‘Black, wicked treachery! The worst, sir, 
the worst, if I rightiy apprehend.” 

“Curse you,’ Biondel broke in—contrary 
to his custom, for he was no swearer- “you 
will kill me, if you do not speak!” 

*“But—”’ 

‘‘What 
pened?” 

“I was going to tell you, honored sir, that 
I watched her—”’ 

“Anne?” 

“Yes; and an hour before midnight she 
took that whic you wished—the bottle. 
She went to Basterga’s room, and—"’ 

‘Took it! Well? well?’ The Syndic's face, 
gray a moment before, was now dangerously 
suffused with blood. ‘The cane that had in- 
flicted the bruise Louis still wore across his 
visage quivered ominously in his hand. 
Public as the bridge was, open to obloquy 
and remark as an assault must lay him, he 
was within an inen of striking the 
again. ‘‘Weil! wel!:"’ he repeated. ‘Is that 
ali—you have te cell me?” 

‘Would it were!’’ Louis replied, raising 
his open kands with sanctimonious fervor. 
**Alas, alas, sir!”’ 

**You watched her?” 

“T watched her back to her room.” 

Upstairs?” 

‘Yes, the room which she occupies with 
her mother. And kneeling and listening, 
and seeing what I could for your sake,” 
the knave continued with a smirk, not a 
feature evincing the shame he should have 
felt, ‘I sew her handle the phial at a little 
table opposite the door, but hidden by a 
curtain from the bed.” 

The Syndic's eyes conveyed the question 
his lips refused to frame. No man, submitted to the tor 
ture, had suffered more than he was suffering. 

But Louis had as much mind to avenge himself as th 
bravest, if he could do so safely, and he would not be hur- 
ried. ‘She held it to the light,” he said, ‘tand turned it this 
way and that, and I could see bubbles as of gold—”’ 

“Ah!” 

“Whirling and leaping up and down in it as if they lived 
God guard us from the evil onc!’ Then she knelt—” 

The Syndic uttered an involuntary cry. 

“And prayed,” Louis continued, confirming his astonisli- 
ing statement by a nod. ‘But whether to it—’twas on the 
table before her—or otherwise, I know not. ’ 


“The 


has happened? What has hap- 
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damnatory candor—‘‘it had a strange aspect. 
Certainly she knelt, and it was on the table in 
front of her »and her forehead rested on her 
hands, and—”’ ; 

“What then? What then? Mon Dieu, the 
point!’’ gasped Blondel, writhing in torture. 
“What then? Blind worm that you are, can 
you not see that you are killing me? What 
did she do with it? Tell me!” 

‘She poured it into a glass, and—"’ , 

“She drank it?”’ will 

‘No, she carried it to her mother,” Louis | Bass To Secure 
replied as slowly as he dared. He fawned 
on the hand that had struck him, but he Vou the Best Salary 
would bite it if he could do so safely. “I did | | a PE a Oe Hote 
not see what followed,” he went on, “they sutenarnens Masham elias avai have both at home 








These delightful 
and health-giving cruises, upon 
the palatial twin-screw steamships 

PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE and 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA, are unsurpassed. 


FIRST CRUISE, duration 17 days. Rates, $162.50 upward 
To Norway and the North Cape, leaving Hamburg June 
6th, 1908, by Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE. 

SECOND CRUISE, duration 22 days. Rates, $150 upward 
To Norway, the North Cape and Spitzbergen, leaving New 
York June 18th, 1903, by steamer AUGUSTE VICTORIA, but 
cruise begins at Hamburg July Ist. 

THIRD CRUISE, duration 16 days. Rates, $162.50 upward 
To Norway und the North Cape, leaving Hamburg July 
ith, 1908, by cruising steamer PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE. 

FOURTH CRUISE, duration 22 days. Rates, $200 upward 
To Norway, the North Cape and Spitzbergen, by Twin-Screw 
Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE, leaving Ham- 
burg July 28th, 1903. 

FIFTH CRUISE, duration 23 days. Rates, $200 upward 

To Norway, Sweden, Russia and Denmark, by the Twin- 

Screw Cruising Steamer PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE, leaving 

Hamburg August 23d, 1903. 





















were behind the screen. But 1 heard her say | ff and abroad. Employers come to us from all parts of the 
country for high class employees of all kinds. 










that it was madame’s medicine. ‘ And I made 
out enough—”’ 
“Ant? 






College and School Graduates 
Experienced Salesmen, Buyers 
‘“To be sure that her mother—took it.” Engineers, Chemists 
Blondel stared at him a moment wide-eyed, Bookkeepers, Stenographers 
then, with a cry of despair, bitter, tinal, in- Cashiers, Managers, etc., etc. 


describable, the Syndic turned and walked SUCH POSITIONS 


from him. He did not hear the timid remon- 
strances on which Louis, who followed hima |} ff PAY HIGH SALARIES 
few paces, ventured; he did not heed the 
wondering looks of those whom he jostled 
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Boston; 106 North Broadway, St. Louis; 401 California Street, San Francisco; 116 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio lair and be hidden, awaiting with piteous 
eyes and the divine patience of animals the 
inevitable coming of death. 

But this man had the instinct only, not the 
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} Essence. Pre- 
7 sented in an original 
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ent. Quite expensive 
but exclusive in quality 

Sold Everywhere, or 2-02, bottle 
by express, prepaid, $3.50. 

Ed. Pinaud’s Importation Office 
Kd. Pinaud Bidg., New York City 


Write for free perfumed blotter, 
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by or Fedora hat, 
a fine fancy per- 
cale shirt with two collars and de- 
tachable cuffs, a beautiful silk 
handkerchief, a rich silk four-in- 
hand, teck or bow necktie a a 
air of fine silk OO DERG sui 
ers. SEND $1.00 DEPOSIT 
give height, weight, chest, hem 
and crotch measure for suit, state 
size of shoes, hose, hat and ’ shirt, 
style of hat and tie, and we will 
send the complete outfit exact- 
ff ly as described, C. O. D., by ex- 
My press, subject to examination, 
balance, $5.95, and express 
pon, to be paid express agent if 
ev verything fits perfect, and is entirely sat- 
isfactory, otherwise we will instantly refund 
as wee oho 00. ns jhe. outfit to-day, or write for 
MPLES of men’s and boys’ 
FREE oti 14 — per tre order clothing and 
mackintoshes at prices ranging for Men’s All-Wool Suits at $4.35 up. 
Trousers $1.25 up, Boys’ Long Pants Suits $3.50 up, Child’s Two-Piece 
Suits $1.50 up, and Mackintoshes $1.50 up. Write for samples. 
JOHN M.SMYTH CO., 150-158 W. Madison 8St., Chicago 
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out on him. He turned this way and that, 
now casting wild eyes at the whirling current 
below, now piteous eyes—the eyes of a calf 
on its way to the shambles and as little re- 
garded—on the thin stream of passers. How 
could they go on their way and leave him to 
the mercies of this madman? 

He smothered a shriek, as Claude, now less 
than twenty paces away, shot a savage look 
athim. Claude, indeed, was thinking of Anne 
and her wrongs—wrongs of weeks, wrongs of 
months; and of a certain kiss. His face told 
this so plainly, and that passion was his mas- 
ter, that Louis’ cheek grew quite whit . What 
if the ruffian threw hin over? What if—a few 
seconds and they would be hand to hand! 
Then, like every coward, x of chose the re- 
moter danger. With Claude in act to spring 
on him, he fled, dashed blindly through the 
passers on the bridge, descended on Basterga 
and, seizing him by the arm, strove to shelter 
himself behind him. 

“He is mad!” he gasped. ‘Mad! 

He is going to throw me over!” 

“Steady!” Basterga said, opposing his huge 
form to Claude’s rush. ‘‘Young man, what 
is this? Coming to blows in the street? For 
shame!’’ And he moved so as still to con- 
front him. 

“Give him up!’ Claude panted, scarcely 
preventing himself from attacking both. 
“Give him up, I say, and—” 

“Not till 1 have heard what he has done! 
Steady, young man, keep your distance!” 

“TI will tell you everything! Everything!” 
Louis whined, clinging to his arm. 

“Do you hear what he says?” Basterga re- 
plied. “‘And in the meantime, I tell you to 
keep your distance, young man. I am not 
used to be jostled!” 

Claude hesitated a moment, scowling. 
Then, ‘Very well!” he said with a gesture 
of menace. ‘‘It is only put off! I shall catch 
him another time. It is waiting for you, you 
sneak, bear that in your mind!"’ And, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, he turned with as much 
dignity as he could and moved off. 

Basterga turned from him to the other. ‘‘So, 
so?” he said. ‘‘You have something to tell 
me, it seems?’ And, taking the trembling 
Louis by the arm, he drew him aside, a few 
paces from the approach to the bridge. In 
doing so he hung a moment scanning the 
bridge and the further bank with a keen gaze. 
He knew, and for some hours had known, on 
what a narrow edge of peril he rested, and 
that only Blondel’s influence protected him 
from arrest. Yet he had returned: he had 
not hesitated to put his head again into 
the lion’s mouth; nevertheless if, as Louis’ 
words seemed to indicate, arrest awaited 
him, he was not too proud to save himself 
if he still could do so. 

He could discern no officers on the bridge, 
however; and, satisfied on the point of im- 
mediate danger, he turned to his shivering 
ally. ‘‘Well, what is it?” he said. 

ap Il tell you the truth,” gabbled Louis. 

“You had better!” Basterga replied, in a 
tone that meant much more than he said. 
“Or you will find me worse to deal with than 
yonder hothead! 1 will answer for that.’ 

‘‘Messer Blondel has been at the house,’ 
Louis murmured glibly, his whole mind cen- 
tred on the question how much he should tell. 
“Last night, and again this morning. He has 
been closeted with Anne and Mercier. And 
there has been some talk—of a box or a 
bottle.” 

‘‘Were they in my room?”’ Basterga asked, 
his brow contracting. 

“No, downstairs.”’ 

“Did they get—the box or the bottle?’ 
There was a dangerous note in Basterga’s 
voice, and a look in his eyes that scared the 
lad. Louis, as his instinct was, lied again, 
fleeing the more pressing peril. ‘‘Not to my 
knowledge,”’ he said. 

“And you?” the scholar eyed him with 
bland suavity. ‘‘You had nothing to do— 
with all this, I suppose?’’ 

“I listened. I was in my room, but they 
thought me out. When I went they discov- 
ered me; and Messer Blondel followed me 
and overtook me on the bridge, and threat- 
ened that he would have me arrested if I 
were not silent.” 

“You refused to be silent, of course?” 

But Louis was too acute to be caught in a 
trap so patent. He knew that Basterga would 
not believe that if he swore to it. ‘‘No, I said 
I would be silent,’’ he answered. ‘‘And I 
should have been,” he continued with can- 
dor, ‘if I had not run into your arms.” 

“But if you assented to his wish,” Basterga 
replied, eying him keenly, ‘‘why did he go off 
after that fashion?” 

“Something had happened to him, he was 
not himself,’’ Louis said. ‘‘I do not know 
what. He seemed to be in distress, or to 
be ill.” 

“T could see that,’’ the scholar answered 
dryly. ‘‘But, Master Claude? What of him? 
And why was he so enamored of you that he 
could not be parted from you?” 

“It was to punish me for listening. They 
followed me different ways.’ 

“Ah, Isee. And that is the truth, is it?” 

The scholar saw no reason why it should 
not be. Louis, a facile tool, had always been 
of his, the stronger, party. If Blondel tam- 

ered with any one, he would naturally, if 
i knew aught of the house, suborn Claude 
or Anne. And Louis, spying and fleeing, 
and, when overtaken, promising silence, was 
quite in the picture. The only thing indeed 
which stood out awkwardly, and refused to 
fall into place, was the fashion in which the 
Syndic had turned and gone off the bridge. 
‘And for that there might be reasons: he might 
have been seized with a sudden attack of his 
illness; or he might have perceived Basterga 
watching him from the further bank. 

On the whole, Basterga, forgetting that 
cowards are ever liars, saw no reason to 
doubt Louis’ story. It did but add one more 
to the powerful motives he already had for 
action—immediate, decisive, striking action, 
if he would save his neck, much more if he 
would succeed in his plans. That the Syndic 
alone stood between him and arrest, that by 
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Dear Reader, 


pc neererer s Typewriter 


Simplex 


wien on oe the work is standard. 


Reproduced from original done with THE NEW SIMPLEX No.3 


Plain simple type like this 
conveys the ideas of the writer to 
the mind of the reader with an ease 
that makes the typewriter as preferable 
to the pen as the tongue is prefer- 
able to the typewriter. 


SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER CoO., 400 E. 37th St., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Patentees of the SIMPLEX & PRACTICAL TYPEWRITERS 






SIMPLEX No. 1.—Intended as an 


educator but is used for practical work 
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where only capitals, figures, comma and 
period are necessary. $1. 
paid in United States 1.35 


or Canada, 


No. 3.—A strong and durable machine, takes full 
Delivered express prepaid. 
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lf we would have the gentle spring 
A buoyant “‘Next-to- Wing’’-time, 

We should attach new rubber heels 
That give us spring in Spring-time. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described as the 
missing link between wings and shoes. Their buoyancy 
is due to the elasticity of new rubber. 35 cents, and 
small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 

O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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High 
Class Tailoring 


We have conclusively demonstrated that high-class individual 

tailoring service can be furnished at a saving of nearly fifty per 

cent over the usual charge. We will make this natty four-button 
cutaway sack suit of goods here shown 


To Your Measure for $20 


Our cutters and designers are artists; our tailors and finishers are re- 
tained in our employ year after year simply because they possess‘the 
“know how.” There is something distinctive about the garments we 
make. The good dresser is as likely to term it ne as anything 
else, and the fact that we can and do put this snap into Royal Tailoring 
partly explains its popularity. 


Dealers everywhere take measures for 
Royal Tailoring 


This sack suit is one of the season’s favorites and fabrics here shown 
are the newest worsted novelties, beautiful alike in texture, weave and 


coloring. 
Write for these samples—free 


If we have no dealer in your vicinity write us today for these samples, 
our booklet No. 24, ‘Royal Good Fun,” and blank for self measurement. 
These samples make $20 suits. If you prefer a $12 to $18 suit— 
also made to your measure—write for sample assortment No. 1. 
We guarantee to make you a suit that shall be in every way 
satis'actory to you. We sponge and shrink all goods before 
cutting; then we carefully shape garments to customer’s 
measure and they hold their shape. Ladies’ skirts man- 
tailored, strictly-to-measure, $5.00 and up. Uniforms to measure for brass 
bands. Our new catalogue of Uniforms and equipments for officers of 
the United States army just out. If interested in Liveries write for 
Style Book No. 80. 


THE ROYAL, TAILORS 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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$ 10 dresses you complete in latest style 


We are the originators of the plan of dressing a lady or gentleman Sos kee) 

from head to foot for less than half the price ordinarily charged by others. 
We operate one of the largest tailoring departments in the country, and in order to gain new 
friends and customers, make thie remarkable offer. 


Note Carefully, then send for Free Samples, measurement blanks, etc. 


For $10 we send a complete | For $10 we send a complete 
lady’s outfit as follows: man’s Outfit as follows: 











1 genuine pure wool or wool mixed latest | 1 latest style, pure wool or cheviot, tailor- 
style tailorznade Eton suit (strictly to made suit (strictly to measure). 
measure). 1 Derby, Fedora, or Ps a style hat. 

1 very neat satin-finish petticoat. 1 pair latest style satin calf shoes. 


1 pair Lisle-finish hose. 


new pattern shirt waist. 
1 suit underwear, heavy or light weight. 


st style hat. 








1 entirely 


Chicago Loan & Trust Co., agreeing to do 





We have deposited a bond for $10,000 with 








eable shoes, 1 latest style percale shirt. 
1 pair g read stockings. 2 collars, 2 cuffs to match. 
1 latest style se ain leather belt. 1 silk bow, teck or four-in-hand tie. 
1 beautiful 19% i | 1 gold plated scarf pin. 
1 genuine Irish linen lace handkerchief. | 1 pocket handkerchief. 
Every article good, honest value. ! 1 pair fancy suspenders. 
You need not pay till you receive the goods and find them exactly as represented. 


SENT C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
We are a co-operative association and divide our dividends with our members. 
Anyone may belong—costs you nothing. Send for our ‘ Proposition ;” also 
send for catalogues of Ladies’ Wear and Men’s Wear. We issue ten 
different catalogues. Address Tailoring Department, 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION 
94-98 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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the Syndic alone he lived, he had learned at 
an interview which he had had the previous 
night at the Grand Duke’s country house four 
leagues distant. D’Albigny had been there, 
and Brunaulieu, Captain of the Grand Duke’s 
Guards; and Father Alexander, who dreamed 
of the Episcopate of Geneva; and others. To 
his mortification, they had been able to tell 
him things he had not learned, though he 
was within and they without. Among oth- 
ers, that the Council had knowledge of him 
and his plans, and, but for the urgency of 
Blondel, would have arrested him a fortnight 
before. 

His companions at the midnight supper had 
detected his dismay; and had derided him, 
thinking that, with that, there was an end of 
the mysterious scheme which he had refused 
to impart. They were sure that he would 
not return to the city, or venture his heada 
second time within the lion’s jaws. But they 
reckoned without their man. Basterga had 
failed in too many schemes to resign this one 
lightly. 

“Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidium ferient ruinz,”’ 


he murmured; and had ventured, had passed 
the gates, was here. Here, with his eyes open 
to the peril; and open to the necessity of ac- 
tion, if the slender thread by which all hung 
were not to snap untimely. 

Blondel! he lived by Blondel. And Blon- 
del—why had he left the bridge in that strange 
fashion? Abruptly, desperately, as if some- 
thing had befallenhim? Why? He must learn 
—and that quickly. 


(To be continued) 


Love’s Easter 
By Ernest Neal Lyon 


Lenten litanies are over, 
Love awakes ! 
And essaycth to recover 
Past mistakes. 
Like a bee, that looks for clover, 
Lurketh he, the jolly rover ; 
Ah, beware! My lass and lover, 
Hearts he breaks ! 


With the winsomest of faces, 
He’s a-wing. 

In cathedrals’ cloistered places 
Worshipping (?) 

Yet his filigrees and laces, 

And his diplomatic graces, 

Ill conceal his arrow’s traces,— 
Cruel sting ! 


Sting ? Meseems ’tis but a feather, 
Flung in play ! 

More like saucy April weather, 
Hinting May! 

By his arrow’s magic tether 

Cupid binds two hearts together,— 

Forth to fare, o’er rock or heather, 
One for aye ! 
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The Lion’s Mouth 


HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
: I ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 

distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the April contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

















1. Which of the four numbers published in 
April do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4, Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 














why? 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which advertisement in the four numbers 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’S WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
May (issue of April 25) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

. 9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER’S WEEKLY? 
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7 tirst evi- 
dence of 
mental de- 
cay. No mat- 
ter what your 
position in life 
may be, a good 
memory can not fail 
to be of inestimable 
value to you. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to success. 
The poorest memory may be 
developed and strengthened by 
proper training, just as the muscles 
of the body are developed and strength- 
ened by a proper course of physical exercise. A 
memory may be made good, and a good one 
etter, by 


The Pelman System of 
Memory Training 


Taught in six languages. Requires only a few 
minutes daily, and is so simple a child can mas- 
ter it. Mr. Pelman’s books, ** Memory Training ; 
Its Laws and Their Application to Practical Life,’’ and 
“The Natural Way to Learn a Language,” sent FREE 
by mail, postpaid. 

The Pelman School of Memory Training 
1636 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
LONDON, 4 Bloomsbury St., W.C.; PARIS, Ave. de Neuilly,109; 
MUNICH, Mozartstr.9; | MELBOURNE, G. P. O. Box 402. 





































Time’s Fruitage 


Age matures, ripens, enriches 
and purifies, hence the superb 
quality of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


The Highest Standard 
of the American 
Gentleman’s Whiskey 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














THE GLEN Steet Lawn Fence 

Steel Lawn Fence 
is strong, light, durable, cheap. For a substantial 
durable fence, easily put up, and that stays put up 
there is nothing “just as good.”’ Suitable for Lawns, 
Cemeteries, School Yards, Churches and other inclos- 
ures, it meets every condition. Graceful in appear- 
ance, it can be adjusted to run up and down hill. 
Strong in construction, it stands every reasonable 
test. Send for free circular. 








There is a booklet which tells all about this 


GLEN MANUFACTURING CO., Box 104, Elwood City, Pa. 





competition, and which may be had upon 





in the scheme of competition since the booklet 
was printed; new competitors are therefore 


request to THE Lion’s Moutu. Some 
pel sot improvements have been made M A ed L E W oO oO D 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 


: me aS . ». | treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
advised to look through the Editorial Bulle elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 














tin of recent issues and to note these changes. } THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 













take an 


new recipes. 





When you if you will putin itadrop C7 =" 

OYSTER COCKTAIL or two of McILHENNY Sq M@BQSCO Sauce 
you will be astonished at its improvement. Try it next time. Atall grocers. Free Booklet, with 
Address MCIL-LHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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Diamonds 
ON CREDI 


HERE is only one 

stage of life—that 

of extreme pover- 
ty—where Dia- 
monds are out of 
lace. The wear- 
ing of a Diamond 
is prima facie evi- 
dence of easy ,pros- 
perous circumstan- 
ces if not of actual 
















ness or society, a 
requisite of suc- 
cess. To be suc- 
cessful, you must 
look successful, 
and to look suc- 
cessful, you must 
wear a Diamond. 


| The Loftis 5%... Plan 


has removed every difficulty in the way of an honest person 
who desires to wear Di No matter how far away 
they may be they have only to make a selection from our 
illustrated catalogue, and have any Diamond ring, stud, brooch, 
locket, earrings, cuff buttons, a high-grade watch or other 
article handed to them at their own door and left for exami- 
nation. All charges for delivery will be prepaid, and if the 
article is not entirely satisfactory, your money will be 

romptly refunded. If you prefer to examine the article be- 
‘ore paying any money whatever, we will send the Diamond 
to your Express office, where, if it pleases you in every way, 
and is much better value for the price asked than you can 
secure elsewhere for spot cash, you can make the first payment 
and take the Diamond. In either case, you will havé eight 
full months for paying the balance in equal monthly pay- 
ments. Remember, that we pay all delivery charges, 
and refund first payments Reerey on return of the 
goods within a reasonable time. 

We are the largest house in the world in our line of business 
and one of the oldest (Established 1858). We refer to any 
bank in America, For instance: ask your local bank how we 
stand in the business world. They will refer to their Dun or 
Bradstreet book of commercial ratings, and tell you that no 
house stands higher in credit, promptness or rellability, and 
that our representations may be accepted without question. 


We Give a Guarantee Certificate 


with every Diainond; make liberal exchanges at any time, 
allowing full price paid for a Diamond in exchange for other 
goods or a larger one. On cash sales we make a most startli 
proposition. We actually permit you to wear a Diamond o} 
your own selection for an entire year at an expense of less 
than ten cents per week; then if sou wish to return it, we 
refund all of your money—less ten percent. Write for full 
particulars 

You will find 
our prices from 
10 to 20 per cent. 
lower than those 
of other houses, 
for we buy and 
sell more Dia- 
monds than any 
other house in our 
line of business 
and carry a stock 
of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars’ 
worth of loose 
and mounted 
goods. Please 
write to-day for 
our beautiful Cat- 
alogue and our 
booklet which an- 
swers every ques- 
tion that 



































you 
could possibly ask in regard to our prices, goods, terms and 
system. It ‘4 worth its weight ia gala to any intending 


purchaser, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 

92, 94, 96 and 98 State St. 

Dept. D*38 = CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











| Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 


LA rm 1903, Loftis Bros. & Co. yy 
MADE $105 THE FIRST MONTH 


writes FRED. BLODGETT, of N.Y. J. L. BAR- 
RICK, of La., writes: “Am making $3.00 to 
$8.00 every day I work.” MRS. L. M. ANDER- 

SON, of Iowa, writes: “I made $3.80 to 
day.” Hundreds doing likewise. 
So can you. $5.00 to $10.00 daily 
made plating jewelry, tableware, 
bicycles, metal goods with gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, etc. Enormous demand. 


We teach you 
“a Write—offer free. FREE 
G. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, Miami Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


| SMILES 


Good Cheer and Good Food Go Together 






















Improper feeding is the source of most 
human ails. Sick people don’t laugh much, 
It is the healthy and strong who see the 
sunny side of everything. Pure, scientific 
food will correct most ailments and bring 
laughter and good cheer in place of sick- 
ness and gloom. 

The wife of a physician of Dayton, O., 
says:—‘‘Before I had finished the first 
package of Grape-Nuts, which I got at 
the urgent request of a friend of mine 
several months ago, J was astonished to 
find I was less nervous over small matters 
and worried less over large ones, laughed 
more readily and was at all times more 
calm and contented than I had ever been 
in my life. I found also t:.1t the hollow 
places in my neck and shoulders were fill- 
ing out and that astonished me as I had 
always been very thin, as women with 
starved nerves are apt to be. 

‘*After a time I discontinued the use of 
Grape-Nuts for two months and found the 
old symptoms return at once. I went back 
to the use of the food again and feel well 
and strong. I can increase my weight at 
will from five to ten pounds a month by 
using more or less of the food. Before I 
was married I was for five years a trained 
nurse and I have never in all my experi- 
ence seen anything to act as quickly and 
favorably as this scientific food.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Provincialism in High Places 
By Walter E. Clark 
A ‘ise. so placia man said, ‘‘There is noth- 


ing so placid as rustic conceit,’”’ but he | 
died without giving the world his opin- | 


ion of the urban kind. The cartoonists have 
seen the error of exhibiting Reuben invaria- 
bly as the buyer of gold bricks and green 


goods, and now the gentleman with the | 


checked suit and diamond shirt-stud is fre- 

uently foiled. The farmer’s family gets 
the daily paper by rural free delivery, goes 
to the theatre on the trolley cars or even in 
an automobile, and, as for the city folks, they 
are learning that there are a lot of things 
that they don’t know. 

It is intended in this article to call atten- 
tion to some queer misconceptions that invest 
the minds of metropolitan citizens in regard 
to official life at the National Capital. Take 
the people of New York, forexample. It has 
been said many times that New Yorkers are 
in some respects the most provincial people 
in the United States. This is, of course, slan- 
derous. But the fact is that there are people 
in New York who have travelled beyond seas, 
who have visited Paris and Budapest, and 
Bombay and Hong Kong, and Jerusalem and 
Vladivostok, who have never been in Wash- 
ington in their lives. Of course, it is incon- 
venient to prove this statement, but the fact 
is that two New Yorkers of wealth, educa- 
tion and refinement are visiting Washington 
at this writing who confess that this is their 


first visit, although they have travelled in | 
Europe and Asia until they are tired of globe- | 


trotting. These are not isolated instances. 


One Man's Eyes Opened 


Recently there came to Washington a man 
who had accumulated a fortune of several 
millions of dollars in one of the greatest 
manufacturing industries of this country. 
His home and the seat of the industry he 
founded are in an interior city, but the com- 
pany has branches in every large city in the 
world. He had travelled in many lands, but 
he had not been in Washington since the 
Civil War until this winter. He had been so 
busy that he had not thought of the changes 
that must have taken place at the Capital. 
He saw everything with the wondering eyes 
of achild. The Senate interested and puzzled 
him greatly; the Library of Congress made 
him ashamed that he had believed Europe 
possessed all the architecture and art worth 
having; the executive departments were run 
on a different plan than he had supposed. 
He found that the men he had believed great 
were small and the men he had believed sec- 
ond-raters were leaders in legislation and ad- 
ministration. We shall revert to this gentle- 
man again. 

It is strange, but there are thousands of 
persons in our large cities—merchants, schol- 
ars, financiers, manufacturers and men of af- 
fairs generally—whose conception of Wash- 
ington official life seems to be a curious 
mixture of misinformation and wrongly pre- 
conceived ideas. People who live in Wash- 
ington see this fact continually cropping out. 

Some of the largest financiers in New York 
seem to regard the Federal Government not 
as an organization conducted on business 
principles, but as a sort of paternalistic in- 
stitution whose function is to help them out 
when they get into difficulties. One of the 
best known of these some weeks ago was a 
guest at one of Senator Hanna’s famous 
breakfasts. Several other men of national 
repute were present, and there was some 
talk about national finances and monetary 
stringencies. The financier amazed his fel- 
low-guests by gravely suggesting that the 
way to help out the money market was for 
the Government simply to issue gold certifi- 
cates, which are supposed to stand for de- 
posits of gold, but which, according to his 
theory should, in special cases, have no more 
definite basis than the Government’s stamp 
on a piece of paper. Wealthy as he is, he 
veal tat apply such a rule to the conduct 
of his own business, even in an amount in- 
volving five hundred dollars. 


The Treasury and Private Enterprise 


Every autumn there is tight money in New 
York. Invariably the bankers and the specu- 
lators look to the Treasury Department for 
assistance in a situation largely of their own 
making. They will not regard the Treasury 
Department as a business institution, founded 
on business principles and subject to the nat- 
ural and universal economic laws such as 
govern the conduct of private enterprises. 

The big financial men of New York often 
seem to regard the Federal Administration 
as actually subordinate, if not subservient, to 
their own interests. The day after the Gov- 
ernment’s suit in equity was filed against the 
Northern Railway merger, two exceedingly 
angry men came to Washington from New 
York. One of them was a man intimately 
concerned with the formation of the merger. 
He visited a certain very Cistinguished official 
of the Government whose name is not to be 
mentioned lightly. Said he: 

“Do you know, sir, there was a fluctuation 
of fifty millions of dollars in stocks in Wall 
Street yesterday? Fifty millions of dollars! 
If only you had told us what you were going 
to do! It would have saved all this disturb- 
ance.”’ 

“Fifty millions of dollars, was it?’ calmly 
replied the distinguished man. ‘‘That wasa 
large fluctuation. But was the disturbance 
one-tenth as great as it was in May of last 
year when you and your colleagues were 
moving heaven and earth to get control of 
the stock to form this merger? You think 
we ought to have given you notice. If we 
had, would you have warned the other fel- 
lows, and allowed them to save and make 
money, or would you have kept the informa- 
tion for yourselves? Did you warn the Street 
of what you were going to do last May?”’ 


And then the visitor learned that he had | 























258 Broadway 


enabled to offer a special assurance policy of 
the Equitable, which pays at death not only 
the usual face value, but all the money you 
have paid in besides. 
Only the highest grade of physical risks 
can secure this contract. 
its conditions and quote you the rate, 
at absolutely no cost to you ? 
GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 
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A Conservative, Dividend- 
Paying Investment 


Is offered by a Corporation engaged 
in the textile manufacturing business, 
having a paid up capital of $250,000.00 
and superlative credit rating. 

At a late meeting, the Stockholders 
| authorized the Treasurer to offer for 
salea limited amountof this Company’s 
Treasury Stock, to provide for the ex- 
tension of its market and field of opera- 
tions. This Corporation was established 
in 1889, and is paying semi-annual 
dividends. The product of its several 
Mills has been extensively advertised 
for the past 5 years. The proceeds of 
the sale of this Treasury Stock will 
| be devoted to increasing its produc- 
tion and sales. 
| This Company has no bonded in- 
| debtedness, no preferred stock, and 
offers its shares at par. This will ap- 
peal to all who desire an absolutely 
safe, dividend-paying investment for 
amounts ranging from $50.00 up. 

For full particulars, illustrations of 
properties, and complete information, 
address— 

HERBERT S. BLAKE, Treasurer, 
Racine, Wisconsin 


















C4, 
| DRESSES 
any MAN ; 
4 
Complete 5 ae 2 
from HEAD to TOE 8 
in Latest Style 
FREE SAMPLES (/ 
and Measurement Blanks 
Tv introduce direct to the wearer 
our Custom Tailoring we will make 
the first ten thousand suits absolute- 
ly to measures sent us for only $10 
and give the following com- Pe 
lete outfit FREE. Actual- 
'y $28 value for only $10 4 
and nothing to pay till after f 
you receive the suit and | 
free outfit, and find it just % 
as represented. Send us 
your name and post office 
address, and we will send 
| you FREE Samples of 
cloth, 5-foot tape line and 
measurement 
blank for size of & 
Suit, Hat, Shirt 
and Shoes, A GE 
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THADE MARK 


INE CHEVIOT SUIT 
made to measure in the latest English Sack 
style, well made and durably trimmed, such a suit 


as some tailors charge - - - : ° ° $20.00 
A Dunlap block, Derby or Fedora Hat - - 260 
A pair of stylish Lace Shoes, the new queen last 2.50 
A Percale Shirt, with Collar and Cuffs attached 1.25 
| A Neat Silk Four-in-Hand Necktie or Bow _ - 50 
| A = of fancy Web Elastic Suspenders -_ - -50 
A Japanese Silk Handkerchief - - - - .50 
| A pair of fancy Lisle Thread Socks - - - 25 


Thousands of American citizens pay daily for this $28.00 
| DON’T DELAY—After having filled 10,000 orders our 
| prices for these suits will be $20, and No Free Articles. 
| GENTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITTING CO. 
| Dept. 623. 244 Market Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Reference: First Nat’l Bank, Chicago; Capital, $12,000,000. 














Light Electric Runabout 


MARK XXXVIIL. 




















15 miles per hour. 





Boston : 43 Columbus Ave. 








Fastest, handsomest and most convenient Electric 
Runabout on the market. 
Underslung battery and mo- 
tor, leaving body space entirely free for luggage. 
Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 different 
Columbia models will be sent on request. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
= HARTFORD, CONN. ———— 


New York SALESROOM: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street 
CuicaGo: 1421 Michigan Ave. 


Five speeds up to 

















HOME OF PAQUIN IMMUNE CO 





THE A 
The Only Institution of its kind in St. Louis 





Drink and Drug Habit Cured 


The Paquin Immune Co. of St. Louis 
invites the special attention of all 
relapses from other cures. Our treat- 
ment not only removes all desire for 
drink, but makes alcoholic stimulants 
of all kinds offensive, and restores 
the patient’s health to a normal con- 
dition. The leading business men 
and ministers of St. Louis have given 
their unqualified endorsement to the 
Paquin Immune method, and their 
letters will be submitted to anyone 
interested. Address 


PAQUIN IMMUNE COMPANY 
2747 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
















Overa 
Million 

Barrels a 

Year 


Those are sales of Schlitz Beer making it the 
leader of all Milwaukee beers, by far. 

That’s a result of maintaining absolute purity. 

We doubled the necessary cost of our brewing 
to have Schlitz Beer right. 




















The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 







We have used the best materials—the finest barley 
—-paid as high as twice what we need pay for hops. 
We bored six wells to rock to get pure water. 

We kept our brewing as clean as your cooking. 








The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 







We filtered all the air that touched the beer. 
We filtered the beer through white wood pulp. 
We aged it until it could not cause biliousness, 
We sterilized every bottle after it was sealed. 









The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 






Isn’t Schlitz Beer—pure beer—worth 
asking for, when the cost is the 
same as of common beer? 








Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 























An Attractive Figure 


is assured to every woman who uses the 
H. & H. Pneumatic Bust, Forms 
They do away with all ey 
and unsanitary padding. Don’t 
absorb perspiration or in- 
D> terfere with circulation. 
y Adapt themselves in- 
stantly to any position 
and every movement. Nei- 
ther sight nor touch reveals 
their use. Fit any figure; may be 
worn with high or low corset, 
or without any corset. To con- 
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Swimmers are safe from cramps or accidents—if you can’t swim, 
you can learn with ease and safety by wearing our Life Belt. 
Weighs 11 oz.—made of rubber—inflated by mouth in 30 seconds. 

Worn underneath or outside of bathing suit. Allows absolute 
freedom of limbs—holds the body. in natural position. 

AT YOUR DEALER’S—if he doesn’t sell them, send us price, 
and we will mail direct. Write for free, illustrated booklet con- 
taining valuable points on swimming. 

’s or Women’s size, $4.00 each. Child's size, $3.50 each. 








Men! 
MORRISON LIFE BELT CO., Dept. ‘‘C,’’ 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY BINDER 


FITTED WITH PATENT CLASPS WILL 
HOLD FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS OF THE 
PAPER : : 3: PRICE $1.25 


Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 416-424 WEST 
THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
























vince you that they are what 
we claim and that no artificial 
padding can take their place, 
we will send a pair on approval. 
If you do not find them all and 
more than we claim, if you do not find them superior 
to any other form of padding you ever used, you 
need never pay us a cent. 
Dealers and Agents should write for terms. Every dress- 
maker can make big money handling our goods. The only 
argument needed to sell the ‘‘H. & H. Forms” is to show them 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. W.2, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ME=-GRIM-INE 


A positive, permanent cure for ME-GRIM (a half headache) and all other forms of 
Headache and Neuralgia. I will stop 500,000 headaches, by distributing this number 
pa free sam hes of ME-GRIM-INE to all sufferers who will send to me—to prove that 





















Cures Headaches and Neuralgia 


ROBERT MANTEL, the famous tragedian, says of ME-GRIM-INE: “Forward 
me two boxes of ME-GRIM-INE at once. It is the greatest headache and neuralgia 
cure ever known—it acts like mi Send your address to-day for a free sample 


agic.”” y 
which will prove what ME-GRIM-INE will do. Sold by all druggists. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL ME-GRIM-INE CO. 
155 North Main St. South Bend, Ind. 











PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY 25 cents per year. 4 months! 
ee es ake ie 
Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- poult ree to yearly su Ts. 
moring’” eset Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay tione 10 cents onan v2 Bot — pooks 


postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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We fotched up at de Circus fust, 


De trompin’ en de stompin’ of de 


We lef’ de roun’ Moon dancin’ in 


E CRAPS hed all been gethered—barns piled wid bread en meat, 
En money wuz a-rattlin’ lak a dancin’ nigger’s feet, 

En we come down ter de city fer ter take in all de sights— 

Ter see de hossless carriage en de big elective lights. 


en j’ined de clappin’ han’s, 


En hoorayed all de riders, en de hifalutin’ ban’s; 
En seen de animals dat layed home-cattle on de shelf, 
En de wild man in de sideshow, des a-swallerin’ hisself! 


Den we hit de big Theatre, whar dey sot us up so high 
*Peared lak our backs wuz breshin’ all de blue paint f'um de sky! 


folks ffum fur away, 


’Twell de bright lights come a-blazin’ en de ban’ begin ter play. 


De show wuz Mister Hamblet: ’Twuz de witchin’ time o’ night: 
We heerd a bell a-ringin’-—den de wind blowed out de light! 
En you des could see de shadders of de sojers at dey post, 
W’en out de sollum middle of de darkness come—de Ghost! 


Den all wuz topsy-turvy—confusion in de crowd; 
’Twuz “Lawd have mussy on us!” 
De wust skeered pickaninnies dat a human ever see— 

Some swingin’ ter dey mammy, en de yuthers crowdin’ me! 


—en de chillun screamin’ loud! 


En ’twuz, “Cl’ar de way, good people!” en den we took de flo’, 

En hotter dan a harricane we headed fer de do’! 

En we muster skeered dat gray Ghost ’twell his hair jumped out de comb 
Ez we tumbled down de big stairs en hit de grit fer home! 


Away we gone a-flyin’, fas’ ez de wind dat blowed! 


de treetops down de road! 


En dey’s Ha’nts enough ter home here—by ever’ tree en post, 
’Thout plankin’ down de money fer ter see Br’er Hamblet’s Ghost! 





entertained one misconception of the nature 
and functions of the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

It is in regard to the functions of the Presi- 
dent that a good deal of the provincialism 
exists in the minds ot even representative 
New Yorkers. Sometimes it relates to the 
personality of a particular President. Mr. 
| Roosevelt does not like the smooth, slick 
|}man. One of these individuals called on 
the President a short time ago. Of course 
he wanted something, but he tried to be 
shrewd, and he protested that his errand 
concerned most of all the advantage of the 
| President himself. After a minute’s conver- 
| sation, Mr. Roosevelt interrupted him. ‘Try, 
| my dear sir, to think of something more im- 
portant in this connection than solicitude for 
my welfare,’’ he exclaimed. And the man 
collapsed like an umbrella. 

Men who ought to know better really be- 
lieve that the President absolutely controls 
the legislation of Congress. At the begin- 
ning of the late session a large delegation of 
representative merchants, bankers and others 
from the commercial crganizations of New 
York called on the President. They had nine 
bills, which they proposed Congress should 
pass. The President had no legitimate con- 
cern whatever with them, but he listened to 
the delegation just as he listens to hundreds 
of persons every week who expect him to as- 
sume all sorts of inappropriate functions, 
from the settlement of a factional fight 
in Oklahoma to the reinstatement of a char- 
woman. 








More Misconceptions 


Intelligent citizens visit the President every 
day during the session under the evident im- 
pression that he is a sort of third House, su- 
preme in the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. This, of course, is one of the more 
flagrant errors. Misconceptions in regard to 
non-essential details of the Administration 
are excusable. Surprises are always in store 
for the newcomer in Washington. Even Les- 
lie M. Shaw expected when he came to the 
Capital as Secretary of the Treasury to find 
the semi-weekly Cabinet meeting an occasion 
upon which each member made a kind of 
grave speech and solemnly discussed ques- 
tions of statecraft according to set rules of 
order and decorum. Mr. Shaw himself tells 
how he was undeceived. He found that the 
Cabinet Ministers invariably smoked cigars 
and told funny stories during the meetings, 
and that, moreover, President Roosevelt did 
most of the talking himself! 

Many men connected with the largest in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises of the 
nation frequently betray absolute ignorance 
of the methods of procedure in Congress— 
the modus operandi of legislation. Some 





time ago a measure involving great trans- 
ortation interests was before the Senate. 
t had passed the House. In New York a 
leading officer of one of the three or four 
largest corporations in the United States re- 


ceived a copy of the bill. An amendment to 
which he objected was not in the bill, and 
he rested easy. <A few days later some one 
told him that he had been examining an 
old copy of the bill and that the obnoxious 
amendment was still before the Senate. He 
telegraphed to agents in several cities to go 
to Washington to ‘head off’’ the amendment. 
In the newspapers that same afternoon he 
read that the bill had passed both branches 
of Congress, amendment and all, and per- 
ceived that the matter was beyond recall. 
He had not known the simple fact that a 
bill is printed and reprinted several times, 
and that his particular copy was not the 
final copy; and he lacked other information 
about methods of legislation in Washington, 
and his corporation lost its fight. 


Politics and Prejudice 


There is a prevalent belief among men of 
affairs everywhere that Congress is composed 
largely of men whose votes can be bought 
for cash. Ancient stories about kings of the 
lobby persist in the public mind. Such is 
the old-fashioned prejudice about the dis- 
repute of politics that some persons regard 
Congress very much as Soares of Aldermen 
are regarded in certain of our large cities. 
The fact is that the integrity of Congressmen 
generally is above reproach. The Ship Sub- 
sidy bill, a measure of gravest moment to 
vast corporate interests, was passed by the 
Senate, and went to the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. <A fa- 
vorable report there was prevented by the 
honest objections of three members. hese 
men’s names were gravely discussed in cer- 
tain offices in New York and Philadelphia, 
but if money by the barrel had been of- 
fered for votes the attitude of these three 
members of Congress could not have been 
changed. 

_No misconception of Washington official 
life is more amusing than that which confuses 
the relative influence and importance of mem- 
bers of Congress. In the public eye the most 
important Senators and Representatives seem 
to be those whose names are most frequently 
mentioned in the newspapers or who do the 
most talking. Some pretty intelligent per- 
sons apparently regard all Congressmen and 
Federal officials as necessarily great men— 
who command large salaries. The great 
manufacturer from the inland city, who was 
referred to early in this article, looked up 
some old acquaintances in Washington this 
winter. 

“IT must go and see Bill Williams,” he said. 
‘“‘We used to go to school together, and I 
haven’t seen him for twenty-five years. He 
has a pretty responsible position in the Treas- 
ury, hasn’t he? Yes, chief of a bureau, that’s 
it. What’s his salary? You don’t say so! 
You must be mistaken. Only twenty-four 
hundred a year! Why, Bill never told me 
anything about it, but I thought all the 
pt yy chiefs got from ten to twelve thou- 
sand, 
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Touring Car 


earns unqualified appreciation on Fashion’s avenue, because, on the boulevard, it is the beautiful finish, 
the graceful lines, the tasteful trimmings and general smart appearance of the car, that count. But leave 
the boulevard and take to the highways, ascend mountain inclines, plough through heavy sand roads, or 
do any manner of what is ordinarily called hard riding and then you realize to the full what an immense 
advantage it is to be carried along by the force of a strong, sound and practical motor. 

It means something to have the benefits of Winton experience in your automobile equipment. It 
means. that you have the best results of long experience successfully tried out—the ripest fruits from 
practical and scientific knowledge in automobile building and designing. You are at no time incon- 
venienced by undemonstrated theories. Price of the new 20 horse-power Winton Touring Car, complete 


with full brass side lamps, horn, tools, etc., $2,500. 
Visit any of our branch or agency depots and the limit of Winton excellence will be demonstrated. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


New York, The Winton M< tor Carriage Company, 150-152 E. 58th Street, Percy Owen, Manager. 
Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 1400 Michigan Avenue, Chas. H. Tucker, Manager. 
PhiladéIphia, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 246-248 No. Broad Street, A. E. Maltby, Manager. 
Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Berkley and Stanhope Streets, Harry Fosdick. Manager. 
Cleveland, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Euclid Avenue and Huron Street, Chas. B. Shanks, Manager. 


Albany, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 167 North Pearl Street. Milwaukee, Wis., The Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Company. 
Baltimore, Ma., Cook & Owesney, 1118 Cathedral Street. Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 24-26 Eighth Street, North 
Binghamton, N. ‘-" R. W. Whipple & Company. New Haven, Conn., H. C. Holcomb, 105 Coffe Street. 
Buffalo, N. Y., C. Jaynes Automobile Company, 873-875 Main Street. Omaha, Neb., H. E. Fredrickson, 1502 Capitol 4 venue. 
Cincinnati, O., ‘The Hanauer Automobile Company. Pittsburg, Pa., Seeley Manufacturing Company, East End. 
Columbus, O., Avery & sedtheal — 1201 Frankiin Avenue. Portland, Me., F. O. Bailey Carriage Company, 165 Middl» Street. 
Dayton, Ohio, Kiser & Compa Reading, Pa., deems Automobile Company, 6 South Fifth Street. 
Denver, Colo., Colorado Guteniabiie Company, 321-16th Street. Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Company, J. J. Mandery, Manager. 
Derby, Conn., N. L. Biever. San Francisco, The ——— Company of the Pacific. 
Springfield, Mass., A. Geisel, 36 Dwight Street. 


Des Moines, iowa, Hopkins-Sears Company 
Detroit, Mich.; WE: Metzger, 265-269 Jeltirecs Avenue. St. Louis, Halsey ‘eects Company, 4259 Olive Street. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Adams & Hart, 12 W. Bridge Street. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Automobile Company. 

Hartford, Conn., Brown, Thomson & Company. Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Carriage Company. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Company, Cyclorama Place. « Toronto, Canada, Canada Cycle & Motor Company. 

Keene, N. H., Wilkins Toy Company. Troy Y., Jas. Lucey, 359 Fulton Street. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Fhe Locomobile Company of the Pacific. Utica, N.-Y., Miller-Mundy Motor Car Company. 
Louisville, Ky., Sutcliffe & Company, 328-330 W. Main Street. Washington, D. C., Cook & Owesney, Stanton Court. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE COMPANY, Berea Road, Cleveland, 
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Stood the Heat Ordeal 


I do not think the Kodak Developing Machine 
could receive a more thorough test than the one 
I have just subjected it to during the campaign 
in Venezuela, and with the fleets during the 
blockade by the allied forces. 


The most important feature seems to be the 
even manner in which the machine develops 
instantaneous and time exposures on the same 
film. None of the brilliancy of either the long 
or short exposures is sacrificed in being handled 
in the same development. 


I have made more than ten thousand negatives 
in all parts of the world, most of them being in 
a tropical country, and have used a Kodak and 
the Eastman films and find a uniformity of ex- 
cellence in all temperatures and climates. : 


With the abolishment of the dark-room by this 
wonderful invention developing Yas’ become a 
pleasure and a possibility. if thg fieJd, camp and 
on ship-board. “ 


War Correspondent 
Collier’s Weekly 














By the 


Every step in picture making is accomplished in broad day light. 





Better results than the old way too. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00 Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00 
Brownie Cameras (They work like a Kodak), - - - - $1.00 and $2.00 


President Castro and Vice-President Gomez 
: EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


From negative made by Jas. F. J. Archi- 4 
bald, with No. 4 Cartridge Kodak and 3 Catalogue, free at the dealers or by mail. 


developed on the spot with Kodak De- 
veloping Machine. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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